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LITERATURE. 


The Correspondence of John Lothrop Motley. 
Edited by George William Curtis. In 
2 vols. (John Murray.) 


Many of us remember Mr. Motley as a grace- 
ful, stately, scholarly figure in London society. 
But none knew him quite so well as now in 
the light of this familiar and friendly corre- 
spondence. There is not in the two volumes 
anything so stiff as a dispatch. Much of 
the matter is diplomacy at play. The three 
principal contributors — Motley, Bismarck, 
and Holmes — are all in their most easy 
manner. There are a few fine sentences in 
Motley’s best historic style. The brightest 
letters are perhaps those of the Autocrat of 
the Breakfast-Table, whose pen is most 
accomplished for such correspondence. There 
are but few letters in which high interest is 
sustained throughout, and none that the editor 
should have rejected. His work is never 
conspicuous, but it appears to have been 
thoroughly well done That Motley’s style 
was naturally fine may be judged from this 
description of Etna in a letter to his parents 
written in his twenty-first year : 


‘‘The greatest peculiarity in the appearance 
of Etna, and one which renders him the most 
striking mountain I have ever seen, is his 
single and solitary situation. . . . Etna rises 
all alone from a dead plain: suddenly and 
singly with one stride he is in heaven, and 
there he stands and stood to-day, with the sun- 
shine wasting itself on his icy forehead—all 
alone—the whole sky and the whole earth to 
himself, and looking like the god and ruling 
spirit of the island.” 


_Motley’s tastes, his studies, his works, 
his life made him European rather than 
American. A courtier, a favoured corre- 
spondent of grandes dames in the Old World, 
bis feelings as citizen and representative of 
the great Republic of the New World blazed 
forth under the presidency of Abraham Lin- 
coln and for the cause of the North in the 
Civil War. But though a most loyal 
Republican, he was better acquainted with 
the courts and parliaments of Europe than 
with the territories of the United States. 
Who could have written a better description 
of Thiers ? 


“He leaned over the Tribune and began to 
squeak, not to speak; and yet, in spite of his 
funny voice, every word that he said was 
distinctly audible, and his style was so fluid, 
so limpid, and so logical, his manners so 
assured and self-possessed, that in spite of the 
disadvantages of his voice, his figure and his 
great round spectacles, which give him the 
appearance of a small screech-owl, I thought 


him one of the t 
ever heard.” most agreeable speakers I had 





Of the Dutch, for whose history Motley did 
great things, he says: 

‘‘The Dutch have certainly done many great 
things. They have had to contend with two 
of the mightiest powers in the world—the 
ocean and the Spanish tyranny—and they 
conquered both. Neither the Inquisition nor 
the Zuyder Zee was able to engulf them; and 
yet it is very funny to see a people, after 
having achieved such triumphs, rest themselves 
so contentedly in their summer houses on their 
very ill-savoured canals.” 

It was before the war that Motley said: 
‘‘T have vastly more respect for the govern- 
ment of England than for our own—the nation 
I can’t help considering governed by higher 
principles of action, by loftier motives.” 
When the war broke out, all Motley’s powers 
were devoted to make known and to vindicate 
the cause of his government. He might 
easily have taken offence and have had his 
hands full of trouble in London society at 
that time. His own influence, the charm of 
his friendship, had probably tended to keep 
some few straight; and he enjoyed the warm 
regard of such men as Mill and Bright, who 
worked upon English public opinion with the 
same purpose. The Liberal Government of 
1861 were but poor friends to the distracted 
Union. Motley was disappointed and mortified 
that Liberals should look coldly on the chance 
of American dismemberment, while his govern- 
ment was struggling with the most gigantic 
rebellion with which a civilised common- 
wealth was ever called upon to grapple. He 
did not ask for more than neutrality; but he 
could not understand why they were not as 
much entitled to moral sympathy as Italy 
ever was. He derived comfort from Mr. 
Bright, who wrote when the United States 
Government had given way in regard to 
Mason and Slidell : 


‘« What has happened will leave a great griev- 
ance in the minds of your people, and may bear 
evil fruit hereafter; for there has been shown 
them no generosity such as became a friendly 
nation, and no sympathy with them in their 
great calamity. I must ask you, however, to 
understand that all Englishmen are not 
involved in this charge. Our ruling class, 
by a natural instinct, hates democratic and 
republican institutions, and it dreads the 
example of the United States upon its own 
permanency here.” 


‘‘As for John Bright,” said Motley, “I 
hope one day to see a statue raised to him in 
Washington.” Mill was another of his con- 
solers. ‘If you come well and honourably,” 
he wrote, “through one of the severest trials 
which a nation has ever undergone, the whole 
futurity of mankind will assume a brighter 
aspect.”” Mill said to Motley. in his simple 
and straightforward way: ‘‘ There are few 
persons whom I have only seen once with 
whom I so much desire to keep up a com- 
munication as with you.” Motley had a 
‘* great reverence” for Lincoln, whom he 
thought a man of the most extraordinary 
conscientiousness. ‘‘ He seemed to have a 
window in his breast.”” Motley quotes from 
Lincoln’s address of March 1865 these noble 
words: ‘‘ With malice towards none, with 
charity to all, with firmness in the right as 
God gives us to see the right, let us strive 
on to finish the work we are in,’’ which, he 
adds, “should be his epitaph; and who in 
the long roll of the world’s rulers has deserved 





a nobler one?” Under President Grant 
Motley also served his country. Grant, says 
Holmes, was ‘‘one of the simplest, stillest, 
men I ever saw. Of all the considerable 
personages I have seen, he appears to me to 
be the least capable of an emotion of vanity.” 
Through many years, Motley knew many 
of the leading people in London society. His 
acquaintance goes back to Brougham, of whom 
he gives a wonderful description, of which we 
will quote but one line: ‘‘ The rugged out- 
lines or headlands of his fece are will 
and bleak, but not forbidding.” He saw 
little of Disraeli, but believed that ‘his 
audacity, which has proved more perennial 
than brase, was always the solid foundation of 
his character.” He offered the MS. of the 
Dutch Republic to the eminent publisher of 
these volumes; and, after retaining the work 
a fortnight, Mr. Murray declined it ‘‘ civilly 
but decidedly.” He did not fail, however, 
after wards to express ‘‘in very strong language 
his self reproaches for his short-sightedness.”’ 
Motley knew the difference between the 
society of various capitals : 
‘‘The great distinction between Vienna and 
London company is that here [Vienna] the fine 
world is composed exclusively of folks of rank 
and title; there every illustration from the 
world of science, art, letters, politics, and 
finance, mingle in full proportions with the 
patricians, and on equal terms.” 


Oae of his elder daughter’s Austrian partners 
in a dance once asked her ‘if Boston was 
near the river Amazon?” which Motley 
thought “rather a geographical achievement 
for Vienna, as, after all, the Amazon is in 
America.” Motley himself said of Bismarck : 
‘Probably no living man knows him more 
intimately than I do.”” They had been fellow 
students and remained fast friends through life 
Bismarck often wrote to Motley as if he were 
a typical Yankee with “‘ his feet tilted against 
a wall.” In defence of Bancroft, the United 
States Minister at Berlin, Bismarck wrote : 


‘*He is better than most of the Europeans who 
follow his, your, and my profession; even if 
the smooth liars of the profession should talk 
about him exactly as my intimate enemies did 
about me, when they called me the diploma- 
tist in wooden shoes.” 


In their very friendly intercourse, Motley 
gathered that 


‘*the military opinion was bent on going to 
Vienna after Sadowa. Bismarck strongly 
opposed this idea. He said it was absolutely 
necessary not to humiliate Austria, to do 
nothing that would make friendly relations 
with her in the future impossible. He said 
many people refused to speak to him. The 
events have entirely justified Bismarck’s course, 
as all now agree.” 

Lowell, in a delightful letter, offers five 
dollars a page for contributions to the Worth 
American, and urges acceptance in this way : 


‘‘Imagine the difference in the tone of the 
Review. If you area contributor, of course it 
will always be, ‘ Our amiable and accomplished 
minister at the court of Vienna, who unites in 
himself,’ &c., &c.; or else, ‘In such a state of 
affairs it was the misfortune of this country to 
be represented at Vienna by a Minister as 
learned in Low Dutch as he was ignorant of 
high statemanship,’ &c., &c. I pull my beaver 
over my eyes and mutter ‘ Bewa-r-re!’”’ 


Wher Motley come to England in 1869, 
Lowell said he could think of no man so fit 
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to bring back a more kindly understanding 
between the two countries, ‘‘ You will 
neither forget your own nationality nor irri- 
tate that of England.’ Holmes’s letters are 
almost as good as possible. We must quote 
this admirable description of Emerson : 


‘‘ Who always charms us with his delicious 
voice, his fine sense and wit, and the delicate 
way he steps about the words of his voca- 
bulary; if you have seen a cat picking her 
footsteps in wet weather, you have seen the 
picture of Emerson’s exquisite intelligence feel- 
ing for its phrase or epithet; sometimes I 
think of an ant-eater singling out his insects 
as I see him looking about, and, at last, seizing 
his noun or adjective, the best, the only one, 
which would serve the need of his thought.” 
It was to Holmes that Motley wrote a most 
touching letter on his wife’s death. From 
that last day in 1874 Motley’s health declined. 
He was cheered by the friendship of the late 
Queen of Holland, to whom ‘‘half a dozen 
languages were like her mother tongue,” 
whose manner ‘‘ was almost perfection, com- 
bining the innate grace and dignity belonging 
to her station with perfect simplicity, absence 
of vanity and egotism, and most abundant 
sympathy.” The marrisge of his eldest 
daughter with Sir William Harcourt gave 
him great satisfaction, and his account of the 
wedding in Westminster Abbey in a letter to 
Holmes reads “like a passage in a stately 
drama.” A few months later he died suddenly ; 
and we may adopt as most worthy the words of 
Dean Stanley with reference to Motley in 
Westminster Abbey, that he was 


*‘ one of the brightest lights of the Western 
Hemisphere—the high-spirited patriot, the 
faithful friend of England's best and purest 
spirits, the brilliant, the indefatigable historian 
who told, as none before him had told, the 
history of the rise and struggle of the Dutch 
Republic, almost a part of his own.” 


ARTHUR ARNOLD. 








Cuavucen —Zhe Minor Poems. 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat. 
don Press.) 


Peruars the highest praise that can be given 
to this edition of Chaucer’s Minor Poems is 
that it answers, in every way, to the expecta- 
tions to which its announcement gave rise. 
‘‘The inevitable German,’ to whom Prof, 
Sweet recently alluded, has for once been 
forestalled ; and, though English students can 
never be too grateful for the help of foreign 
scholars like Prof. Ten Brink, it is surely a 
matter of congratulation that, the first 
critical edition of the whole of Chaucer’s 
Hinor Poems is the work of an Englishman 
anda Londoner. By the ungracious fortune 
which falls so often to reviewers, a large part 
of this article will probably be taken up with 
a discussion of the only two points in which 
Prof. Skeat’s work appears open to exception. 
But his book is one for which pure gratitude 
must be, not only the first, but the abiding 
feeling of every competent reader ; and it is a 
pleasure to have to point out some of its 
many merits. 

As is well-known, it is only within the last 
quarter of a century that any attempt has 
been made to fix the canon of Chaucer’s Minor 
Poems on scientific principles. An elucida- 
tion of these principles occupies, roughly 


Edited by the 
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speaking, the first half of Prof. Skeat’s long 
introduction, and is admirable in its arrange- 
ment and clearness. The whole of the 
external evidence which places the genuine- 
ness of most of Chaucer’s works beyond 
question is first given in chronological order ; 
seventy-three poems are then enumerated 
which have at various times been attributed 
to Chaucer, and reasons are given for the 
rejection of upwards of fifty of them. Some- 
times these reasons take the form of the 
production, on the authority of excellent 
MSS,., of the real author ; and thus numerous 
poems which Stowe did not hesitate to father 
on Chaucer are now restored to Gower, 
Lydgate, Hoccleve, and Henryson. In other 
cases the occurrence of impossible dates and 
references, sometimes a distinct allusion to 
Chaucer as dead, proves at a glance the in- 
credible carelessness of the sixteenth-century 
editors. But the main tests are those of 
rime and language, the presence of Northern 
dialect words, or of words not in use in 
England until after Chaucer’s death, the 
dependence of the metre on a spelling never 
found in Chaucer, or the use of the rime yé 
and y, which in Chaucer is no rime at all. 
By the application of these tests the canon 
of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, as set forth in 
1880 by the Chaucer Society, is upheld with 
two important exceptions: (1) the omission, 
owing to new evidence attributing it to 
Hoccleve, of the ‘‘ Moder of God’; (2) the 
addition of five poems (among them two now 
printed for the first time), as to which more 
hereafter. 

After dealing with the Chaucer canon, 
Prof. Skeat gives a double list of MSS, 
with the object of showing at a glance the 
poems contained in each MS. and also the 
MS. authority for each poem. The more im- 
portant MSS. are more fully described; and 
it may be mentioned here that, while making 
full use of the texts published by the Chaucer 
Society, Prof. Skeat claims to have based his 
edition, wherever possible, on an independent 
collation. The remainder of his introduction 
is occupied by a brief preface to each of the 
twenty-three poems in his book, upholding 
their authenticity and discussing and illustra- 
ting their sources, characteristics, and dates. 

A quotation of the note which heads the 
collation to the “‘A BC” will best illustrate 
the principles and the scale on which Prof. 
Skeat set to work to construct his text : 


‘* The MSS. used ‘to form this text are: C= 
MS. Ff. 5.30 in the Camb. Univ. Library ; 
Jo.=MS,. G. 21, in St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge; Gl.=Glasgow MS. Q. 2 25; L.=Laud 
740 in the Bodleian Library; Gg.=MS. Gg. 
4.27 in the Camb. Univ. Library; F.=MS. 
Fairfax 16, in the Bodleian Library. The text 
closely follows the first of these; and all 
variations from it are recorded (except some- 
times ¢ for y, and y for i).” 


Nothing fuller or better than this could be 
wanted, the only thing to be regretted is the 
absence of any indication in the text itself of 
cases in which the editor has made omissions 
or transpositions without MS. authority. Addi- 
tions are of course inclosed within square 
brackets ; and it would have been convenient 
if other alterations had been marked by 
asterisks, so that a reader’s attention might 
at once be drawn to every departure from the 


and additions alike are carefully explained in 
the collation; but students may be excused 
for wanting to know when the text has been 
changed without having to refer every minute 
to the footnotes. 

Prof. Skeat’s commentary extends to nearly 
as many pages as his text, and can hardly ba 
praised too highly. Whether it be in illus- 
trating Chaucer’s references to chess and 
hunting in the “ Dethe of Blaunch,’’ his 
astronomy in the ‘‘Compleynt of Mars” and 
the ‘Hous of Fame,” his bird lore in the 
‘‘ Parlement of Foules,” or incidental allusions 
to geography, music, or aught else, Prof. 
Skeat appears equally at home. His readers 
are also given adequate means for acqaaiating 
themselves with the poet’s indebtedness to 
his various authorities, such as Guillaume 
de Machault, Boethius, Alain Delille, &c. 
Of course, some difficulties are still 
left for future commentators. Thus, it is 
not yet given to us to say with certainty 
to whom Chaucer was, or imagined himself to 
be, referring to in his allusions to ‘‘ myn auctor 
Lollius’’; and of the numerou: explanations 
of the namo * Eclympasteyre” none can yet 
be called thoroughly satisfactory. On the 
other hand, the editor is able to give his own 
quite convineing explanation of ‘‘thou Herenus 
queen” (Herenus == Herines = Erinnys) in 
‘The Compleynte unto Pitee” and in 
“The Compleynte of Mars” his iaterpretation 
of the difficult phrase, ‘‘ Fro Venus valance,” 
will be generally accepted. In the emenda- 
tion ‘‘erme’”’ (ermen=—to grieve) for the false 
rime ‘‘ yerne,”’ in the line— 

‘Anon, her herte gan to erme”’ 

(‘‘ Duchesse,”’ 1, 80), 
he has been independently anticipated by 
Prof. Ten Brink; but in ‘‘The Hous of 
Fame,” 1. 1940, fortune has not been so 
cruel. Here, according to the MSS., the 
house was made of twigs, such as men make 
panniers of, ‘‘ or elles hattes or dossers,” As 
Prof. Skeat justly remarks, ‘‘ We do not 
make hats with twigs or osiers,” but we do 
make baskets; and a sentence in Caxton’s 
Golden Legend, ‘‘And bare on his sholdres vij 
hottis or baskettis fulle of erthe,”’ indicates 
the true reading in this passage, which is 
given in this edition for the first time. Again, 
inl. 17 of ‘The Former Age,” Prof. Skeat 
has discovered the trae meaning of “ weld,” 
by which he himself in former days and Dr. 
Sweet have both been puzzled. ‘' Weld” is 
now explained as the Reseda Luteola of 
Linnaeus, better known as Dyer’s Rocket, 
and its mention along with madder and wood 
is natural enough. Other notes to which 
attention may be drawn are those on 
‘‘ corbettes” (‘‘Hous of Fame,” 1, 1304); 
‘‘in the dismalle’’ (‘* Duchesse,” 1. 1206); 
‘‘sours” (‘‘Hous of Fame,” 1. 544); and 
““sweyht”? (‘*Hous of Fame,” 1. 1783). 
But the full value of Prof. Skeat’s commentary 
can only be discovered by use. 

That this edition of Chaucer’s Minor Poem 
is hardly likely to be displaced for many 
years to come makes an error of judgment 
which it may contain of really serious im- 
portance. It is to be regretted, therefore, 
that Prof. Skeat should have included two 
poems in his text, and three in an appendix, 
none of which have received the general 
sanction of Chaucer scholars. The last 
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from the Chaucer canon of many poems whose 
authenticity was long undoubted. The justice 
of this exclusion is absolute, but it has net 
yet won universal recognition; and if the 
principles on which it is based are now illegi- 
timately extended to attribute fresh poems to 
Chaucer upon insufficient evidence, there is a 
real danger that the principles themselves may 
be discredited. It is imperative that for a little 
while the Chaucer canon should bé considered 
closed, and that any fresh poems which suc- 
cessive editors may desire to attribute to him 
should be as clearly as possible distinguished 
from those now generally accepted. If this prin- 
ciple be granted, a reviewer’s personal opinions 
for or against the authenticity of any given 
poet become of very small importance. The 
present writer is strongly in favour of the 
genuineness of the cutious metrical experi- 
ments in séveti-line stanzas, in terza rima, 
and in ten-line stanzas, to which, under the 
title of ‘‘ A Compleint to his Lady,” Prof. 
Skeat gives the first place in his Appendix. 
The style is distinctly Chauceriap, Chaucer 
is likely to have made experiments in terza 
rima, and this cannot be said of any other of 
his contemporaries ; lastly, Shirley, by copying 
the lines at the end of ‘The Compleiat to 
Pitie,” practically asserts Chaucer’sauthorship. 
Again, for the triple roundel entitled ‘‘ Mer- 
ciles Beaute,” printed by Prof. Skeat in his 
t-xt, astrong claim can be made. It imme- 
diately follows several of Chaucer’s undoubted 
poems in the Pepys MS., in which alone it is 
preserved. It is delightfully pretty, and has 
a ring about it which is very convincing. The 
presence, however, of the Chaucerian phrases, 
“I do no fora” and ‘‘I counte him nota 
bene,” on which Prof. Skeat partly bases his 
case, is very poor evidence. They are exactly 
the kind of phrases on which an imitator would 
lay hold; and the possibility that the poems 
are by an imitator, and not by the poet him- 
self, is by no mrans to be scouted. A balade 
‘Against Women Unconstant”’ is inserted 
by Prof. Skeat in his text, though in the ia- 
troduction his language (and rightly) is much 


less decided than when speaking of the | 


‘‘Compleint unto his Lady”? which is relegated 
to tke appendix. The poem is found in two 
MSS. which contain undoubted poems by 
Chaucer. It also imitates Chaucer’s favourite, 
“Guillaume de Machault.” This is the 
external evidence. The internal is thus 
summed up by Prof. Skeat: 


‘The balade is perfect in construction, having 
but three rimes (-esse, -ace, -ene) and a refrain. 
The ‘mood’ of it strongly resembles that of 
the preceding balade. The lines run with per- 
fect smoothness, and the rimes are all Chauce- 
rian. It is difficult to suppose that Lydgate, 
or even Hoccleve, who was a better metrician, 
could have produced so good an imitation of 
Chaucer’s style.” 


Does Prof. Skeat really mean to assert that 
every fourteenth-century poem of which as 
much as this may be said is to be attributed 
to Chaucer? If ao, he is laying down 4 new 
and very dangerous canon. This remark 
applies still more fotcibly to the two remain- 
ing Claimants, now printed fot the first time. 
Both of these are found in Shirley’s MS., but 
without ay attribution to Chaucer—a fact 


alone altnort sufficient to condemn them. It 
1s no hetesy to say of them that they are 
rather dull poeme, without any of Chaucer's 








happiness or flow of style; and Prof. Skeat’s 
query as to one of them—‘‘If he did not 
write it, we may well ask, who did ?’’—is an 
unfortunate echo of a question which has 
been asked as to several quite as good poems 
once attributed to Chaucer which are now 
acknowledged not to be his, although no 
other author has been found for them. 

The second point in Prof. Skeat’s work to 
which exception may be taken is the license 
which he has allowed himself (especially in 
the octosyllabic poems) of mending Chaucer’s 
metre in disregard of a consensus of MS. 
authority. Ag to this point, he remarks him- 
self on the significance of the poet’s prayer 
(“ Hous of Fare,” 1097-98). 


‘** Yit make hit somewhat agreable 
Though som vers fail in a sillable.’’ 


And yet the temptation to meddle with verses 
in which Chaucer’s metre is a little more free 
than usual has too often proved irresistible. 
If we take the first three hundred lines of the 
‘‘Hous of Fame” for examination, the fol- 
lowing instances of alteration against the 
authority of every MS. present themselves. 

L. 39: 

‘* Por ther is phisicien but oon.” 

Prof. Skeat omits ‘‘ For.’ 

L. 86: 

‘That she hadde, this noble wyf.’’ 
Compare ll. 23, 70, 79, Ke. 
defends this particular metrical variation in 
his note on ‘‘ Hous of Fame,’”’ 2119, but here 
he inserts [ay | after “ hadde,” as a stopgap. 

L. 87: 
‘t For him she loved, alas, alderbest.’’ 
Prof. Skeat omits ‘ alas.” 
L. 101: 
** So whan this lady coude here no word.” 
L. 136: 

*** Go bet,’ quod Juno, ‘to Morpheus,’ ”’ 
Prof. Skeat substitutes [she] for ‘‘ this lady ” 
and ‘* Juno.” 

L. 150: 
‘* Right as hit was woned to do.’’ 
The melancholy in this lina is splendid. 
‘* Woned,”’ of course, is here a monosyllable. 
Prof. Skeat transposes to 
‘* Right as hit woned was to do.”’ 
L. 154: 
** Upon his wey and never ne stente.” 
L. 237 : 
‘* For I ne knew never god but oon.”’ 
Prof. Skeat in each case omits ‘‘ne,’”’ but if 
we remember that ‘‘never’’? in Chaucer is 
frequently a monosyllable, the lines scan 
perfectly as they stand. 
L. 207: 


‘* Bury my body, for swiche a tyde,” 
The extra-syllable before the caesura im- 
proves the line. Prof. Skeat omits ‘'for” 
and, apparently, scans— 
‘* Bury | my bo | dy swiche | a tyde.”” 
which is hardly an improvement on Chaucer. 
L, 213: 
‘* And saw noght; Alas! quod she for sorwe.’’ 


A similat line, vety effective in its context. 
Prof. Skeat, following Ten Brink, finds it 


The editor | 


L, 264 $ 
‘* As did the goddessé, Quene Aletone.” 


An excellent verse. Prof. Skeat otnits 
‘* quene.”’ 

Here then, in two hundred and tixty-fout 
lines, are eleven instances in which a defen- 
sible reading is altered aghinst & cohseneus of 
MSS. Not even Prof. Skeat’s authority is 
sufficient to uphold such innovatione. Octo- 
syllabic verse, when written with perfect 
regularity and smoothness, is extremel 
monotonous. The MSS. encourfge tis to thin 
that Chaucer deliberately set hitiself to intro- 
duce metrical variety ; and he appeafs, at least 
to many readers, to use thié variety with 
the most splendid effect. If this is to, Prof. 
Skeat’s alterations are really a misfortune. 
A bad or even a tolerable editor may sin and 
do no harm, but this edition is so admirable 
that it is likely to hold undisputed sway for 
for many years. A whole generation of 
young students may be led to believe thit 
Chaucer had no metrical variety, bat schnned 
with his fingets, like Gowér; and it is for this 
reason that, even amid my déep gratitude t6 
Prof. Skeat for his delightful book, I hate 
here recorded a humble protest. 

Autrae> W. Potranp. 











Lt Great Writers.’—Zife of George Crabbe. 
By T. E. Kebbel. (Walter Scott ) 


In writing this book Mr. Kebbel had ah 
easier duty than has fallen to some of his 
compeers in the same eerics. To sum- 
marise in a shilling volume the life and work 
of Crabbe was much less difficult than to do 
the same thing, for example, in the case of 
Carlyle, or Goethe, or Shelley. The task was 
not only simpler from the more distinctly 
defined character of the theme, but also 
because the biographical materials were much 
less cumbersome. As was to be expected, in 
regard to its facts Mr. Kebbel’s book is largely 
a résumé of the Life by the Rev. Georg= 
Crabbe the younger (1834). At the same 
time it is an honest and workmanlike résumé ; 
and as the author has neglected none of what- 
ever materials of a later date were available, 
he has managed to preserve within the com- 
pass of a hundred pages the main records of 
the poet’s life in detail as full as is likely to 
be required by most readers of a ‘‘ popular” 
series. Whether, indeed, even those readers 
will be found to be very numerous may be a 
matter of some doubt. Crabbe, who in his 
own period was a figure of considerable im- 
portance, has been forced by time and tide 
into a somewhat obscure part of the back- 
ground of literary history; and it is even 
possible that in the not distant future he may 
be classed among our “‘ forgotten poets.”” Or 
if this fate be evaded, his memory will pro- 
bably be perpetuated not so much on account 
of the absolute merit of his writings, os 
because of the part he played in that revolu- 
tionary poetic movement whose germs were 
beginning to develop when he published Zhe 
Village in 1783, and whore fruition was 
already far advanced when his Zales of the 
Halil were given to the world in 1819. 

Born in 1754, at Aldeburgh in Suffelk, 
George Crabbe received a moderate education, 
and was intended for a surgeon. After 
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in his profession, he finally abandoned it, and, 
ut the age of twenty-five, started for London, 
with a capital of £3, and a rosolve to give 
himself to literature. Crabbe appears to have 
been singularly ingenuous. He had never 
heard of the fate of Chatterton, and he evi- 
dently cherished an unquestioning faith in 
the system of patronage which had already 
received its death-blow from the literary 
Samson whose bulky form was still to be 
seen daily parading Fleet Street; and the 
trand. Mr. Kebbel glides too rapidly over 
that earlier part of Crabbe’s London career 
which his journal to ‘‘ Mira’”’—the Sarah 
Elmy to whom he was long affianced and 
afterwards married—renders so intensely in- 
teresting. Of this journal Mr. Kebbel 
simply remarks that it is ‘‘a record of 
hopes, fears, trials, and disappointments 
more melancholy even than Chatterton’s.”’ 
But it might have been as well if he had 
enlivened his own sober pages with one or 
two of the many patches of colour to be 
found therein. What more vivid picture of 
Grub Street authorship was ever painted, for 
instance, than that presented to us in the 
following passage ? 
‘‘ It’s the vilest thing in the world to have but 
one coat. My only one has happened with a 
mischance, and how to manage it is some 
ditticulty. A confounded stove’s modish orna- 
ment caught its elbow, and rent it half away. 
Pinioned to the side it came home, and I ran 
deploring to my loft. In the dilemma, it 
occurred to me to turn tailor myself; but how 
to get materials to work with puzzled me. At 
last I went running down in a hurry, with 
three or four sheets of paper in my hand, and 
begged for a needle, &c., to sew them together. 
This finished my job, and, but that it is some- 
what thicker, the elbow is a good one yet.” 

After many months of deep poverty and 
privation, during which he in vain tried 
to gain a footing with the publishers, and 
equally in vain supplicated Lords North, 
Thurlow, and Shelburne, for assistance, the 
young poet, in the happiest inspiration of 
his life, bethought himself of Burke, to 
whom he addressed the urgent and elo- 
quent letter which Mr. Kebbel quotes in 
part, and which would very well have borne 
quoting in its entirety. From that moment 
Crabbe was a made man, and from that mo- 
ment he almost ceases to be personally in- 
teresting. Burke took him under his own 
roof, persuaded the publishers to accept his 
poems, encouraged him to enter the Church, 
aud was instrumental ia obtaining his first 
preferment. The remainder of Crabbe’s life 
was spent in the congenial sphere of a country 
parson. Botanising, writing huge piles of 
poetry —with many periodical ‘‘ incremations ”’ 
thereof—and occasional visits to town, formed 
his chief recreations. The intimate of Burke, 
Reynolds, and Johnson, he lived to be the 
friend of Campbell, Moore, and Scott, and 
died in 1532, leaving behind him—in spite of 
the ‘‘incremations” above referred to—some 
tix or seven volumes of poems. 

Mr. Kebbel has done his work creditably 
throughout; but his last two chapters, which 
are written with admirable temper and judg- 
ment, are certainly the most important in the 
book. In them he essays a critical defence 
of Crabbe’s merits as a poet. No trustworthy 
estimate of these can be arrived at without 
taking into account his relation to his con- 





temporaries and to the conditions of his time. 
And the first point of cardinal importance in 
such an estimate is the fact that Crabbe began 
his work at a period when the fortunes of 
English poetry had sunk abnormally low. 
A generation had passed since the death 
of Pope, who had wrought to its highest 
pitch the art of a finikin classicism of 
theme united to a style of brilliant arti- 
ficialism ; and those who remained as 
his disciples were ‘‘mere mechanic echoes”’ 
of the master’s faults without his merits. 
The fact is that Pope had killed for a time 
the poetry of humanity, and such slight 
efforts as were made to resuscitate the corpse 
were futile because inadequate. But now, 
after the poetry of the gods had long reigned 
supreme, its high priests were gone, and with 
their departure its worship became an empty 
sound. What must take the place of the 
effete idealism? The general result might 
have been predicted, for false idealism has 
but one antidote ; but none could have guessed 
that the antidote was to b: administered by 
the quondam apothecary who was dejectedly 
tramping the London streets in search of a 
patron. Yet soit was, and it proved to be 
Crabbe’s mission to infuse that spirit of 
realism which is the dominant distinction 
between the poetry of the nineteenth century 
and that of the eighteenth. Goldsmith and 
Gray had attempted to substitute for the 
false heroic a tender pastoral; but their pas- 
toral failed, as the heroic had failed, and from 
the same cause, namely, that it lacked truth. 
To preach truth was Crabbe’s great work. 
With Goldsmith and Gray it was a matter of 
poetic feeling and artistic selection; with 
Crabbe it was a matter of stern, realistic—one 
might almost say wholesale — presentment. 
True, he wrote in Pope’s style, because it was 
the style to which he had accustomed himself 
in his earliest training, and his success ia 
adapting his new subjects to the old metre 
was certainly striking; but I think Mr. 
Kebbel lays too much stress upon Crabbe’s 
successful adherence to the orthodox mode of 
expression. The battle that was being fought 
concerned itself much more with the substance 
than with its form. Mr. Kebbel says: 


“‘Crabbe certainly did succeed in combining 
the characteristics of the Twickenham school 
and the Lake school, and in showing that the 
art of the one and the naturalness of the other 
were capable of being united. With a power 
of versification scarcely inferior to Dryden’s, 
he united a depth of feeling which neither 
Pope nor Dryden ever knew.” 

I grant the ‘‘depth of feeling’; but surely 
the ‘‘ power of versification” is ranked too 
high. In the latter regard Crabbe is a very 
inefficient disciple of his great prototypes. 
It is impossible to glance at a page of his 
writings without detecting faults—tricksy 
turns, awkward conceits, illegsl constraints 
of language—of which Dryden and Pope were 
never guilty. As a versifier Crabbe was 
‘*Pope in worsted stockings,” with other 
differences in addition; and any attempt to 
connect him toa closely with the school he 
superseded is doomed to failure. In fact, 
there is plenty of evidence that he was himself 
careless about style. What he did care for 
was his theme—a direct, unspariog represen- 
tation of natural objects and of society in its 
lowest strata. His aim was to dispel the 





poetic glamour with which rural scenes and 
personages had been falsely invested. 
** Since vice the world subdued and waters drown’d, 

Aubarn and Eden can no more be found,” 
he satirically exclaims: ee | 
** No; cast by Fortuns on a frowning coast, 

Which neither groves nor happy valleys boast, 

Where other cares than those the Muse relates, 

And other shepherds dwell with other mates ; 

By such examples taught, [ paint the Oot, 

As Truth will paint it aad as Bards will not.’’ 
To this aim Crabbe was consistent throughout. 
Instead of sylvan scenery he shows us the 
hut, the almshouse, and the jail; instead of 
the antic feats of gods and nymphs, he 
displays the squalor, the vices, and all the 
untold misery of the rural poor of his tims. 
The task was one which needed the rough 
hand of a graphic satirist; and it was a task 
which, despite the frequent coarseness and 
exaggeration of its treatment, distinctly places 
Crabbe by the side of Cowper and Burns ia 
the revolutionary movement, and indicates 
him as a true forerunner of Wordsworth. Ia 
constantly lauding Crabbe to the depreciation 
of Wordsworth, Jeffrey was as unfair as 
Byron was perverse in quoting him as the 
saviour of the Pope school. 

In regard to Crabbe’s positive merits as a 
candidate for poetic immortality there may 
well be some differences of opinion. He 
impressed his contemporaries — Hozlitt’s 
splenetic attack notwithstandiag—as a writer 
of great force and originality; and it may be 
noted of the parody in Rejected Addresses 
that it is entirely a caricature of Crabbe’s 
most glaring weaknesses, and in no wise of 
his stronger traits. In the domain of funda- 
mental passion he is a master; io the analysis 
of motive and the depicting of pity, despair, 
pathos, terror, he is entitled to a place with 
the highest. His stories of ‘‘ Phoebe Daw- 
son,” ‘‘Sir Eustace Grey,” ‘Tne Hall of 
Justice,” “ Peter Grimes,” *‘ Ruth,” ‘Edward 
Shore,”’ *‘ The Partiog Hour”—not to men- 
tion others—deserve to rank as classics. In 
reading them we feel that we are in the grasp 
of a genius, though a genius, it may be 
admitted, of a sombre type. His skies are 
grand, but they are eternally clouded ; or if a 
rare glint of sunshine be allowed to play for 
a moment around us, it but serves to heighten 
the effect of the gloom which is speedily 
restored. Connected with this is a waut of 
restraint and discrimination. Mr. Kebbel 
grants that Crabbe is guilty of reprehensible 
exaggeration ; while his ‘ selection ” too often 
impresses one as selection of the unfittest. 
Entire validity can, however, by no means be 
allowed to the stock charge of the poet’s 
detractors that his subjects are not such as are 
proper to poetry. Who, indeed, is to pro- 
nounce as to what subjects are in themselves 
exclusively fit for poetry? Themes taken 
from the lowest and humblest ranks of life 
are certainly not inadmissible to poetic treat- 
ment as such ; they become inadmissible only 
when innately gross, ugly, or repulsive. Mr. 
Kebbel, admitting that the line must be drawn 
somewhere, says that ‘‘the instinct of a true 
poet will tell him where to draw it.”” Most 
readers of Crabbe, however, will probably 
agree that his “instinct” failed him rather 
too often. Bat, after all, the real question is 
not so much one of material as of workman- 
ship, and viewed in this regard, Crabbe more 
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than stands the test. Of all his critics Prof. 
Wilson, perhaps, spoke the truest word 
when he said: ‘“‘The power is almost mira- 
culous with which he has stirred up nature 
from its very dregs, and shown working in 
them the common spirit of humanity.” I 
hold with Mr. Kebbel that Crabbe’s claims 
are amply sufficient to qualify him to take 
rank us a ‘“‘Great Writer”; and they are 
claims which appear to me to be essentially 
based upon the fact that in a degenerate age 
of poetic feeling and conception he had the 
boldness and skill to sound the deeps and 
touch the heights of human emotion, pathos, 
and passion. Hiram Tarrersatt. 








Chronicle of King Henry VIII. of England. 
Translated from the Spanish by Martin A. 
Sharp Hume. (Bell.) 


In 1873 the attention of the Academy of 
History of Madrid was called to the existence 
of a seventeenth-century MS, entitled 
‘‘Chronica del Rey Enrico Otavo du Ingla- 
terra.’ This document, which narrated in 
seventy-five chapters the course of events in 
England from 1527 to 1549, was entrusted to 
the Marquis de Molins for the purpose of 
examination and report. The result of his 
investigations was to reveal the existence of no 
less than eleven copies of the same chronicle, 
all of which were of an earlier date, and one 
at least almost contemporary with the author. 
In several of these other MSS. the history 
was carried down to a later time, and in three 
cases it extended into the reign of Queen 
Mary. That portion, however, which related 
to the period subsequent to the execution of 
Somerset was in a different style; and it was 
accordingly decided to publish only the 
pinety-two chapters now translated into 
English by Mr. Hume. 

Although the chronicle appears to have 
excited considerable interest at the time when 
it was written, we possess no exact informa- 
tion as to the writer, beyond the fact that he 
was a Spaniard who resided many years in 
England. The absence of literary polish, and 
the apparent lack of familiarity with the 
court, are against his having been either a 
man of letters or a diplomatist. The proba- 
bilities of the case seem to point to either 
“a resident merchant, trader, or interpreter, 
or else one of the mercenary soldiers of fortune 
who flocked to the standard of Henry VIII. 
for the honour, the pay, and the ransoms.” 
The Marquis de Molins, on the ground of the 
many curious particulars given about the 
Spanish military adventurers in England, 
inclined to the belief that the chronicle was 
composed by one of their number, and selected 
a Captain Julian, of whom frequent mention 
is made, as being the most likely. Mr. Hume 
has, however, shown reasons for doubting the 
probability of this conjecture. It does not seem 
possible that Julian, with whom we are 
acquainted from other sources, could have 
written ‘the chronicle. Indeed, though the 
Marquis rejected the idea that it was the work 
of a Spanish merchant, there are many traits 
in the narrative which are more characteristic 
of the man of peace than of the soldier. The 
writer appears to have been as familiar with 
the doings of the Spanish merchants as with 
those of the mercenaries; for instance, he 
makes special reference to the merchants who 





accompanied Chapuys on his visit to Katharine 
(chap. xxiv.), and to the part they took in the 
reception of Anne of Cleves, as a recognition 
of the favour shown by the king to foreign 
traders (chap. xlii., not lii., as given on page 
xvii. of the introduction). On several occa- 
sions also he notices points of economic 
interest, such as the changes brought about 
by the dissolution of the monasteries (p. 27), 
the rise in prices caused by the turning of 
vast tracts of land into pasture, and the con- 
sequent distress and discontent (p. 169); and 
in another place he makes a long complaint 
about the depreciation of the coinage under 
Somerset (p. 179). It does not, however, 
seem possible to arrive at any definite conclu- 
sion as to the authorship, and we must be 
content to leave the matter doubtful. 

Whoever the writer may have been, he 
writes throughout like a good Spanish Catholic 
with a holy hatred for heretics. The simple, 
unadorned style in which he has noted down 
what he saw with his own eyes, or heard from 
his friends, makes it very easy to detect his 
sympathies and partialities. He states his 
opinions about all people with a blunt sim- 
plicity which leaves no room for questioning 
his sincerity. Katharine of Arragon is always 
“the sainted queen,” or ‘‘ blessed lady,” and 
he is no less partial to her daughter. Wolsey 
was a not very learned person, of very low 
birth, who deserved his fate. More and 
Fisher, Gardiner and Bonner, are alike classed 
as good Christians; and the two latter are 
especially praised for their resistance to heretics 
—‘ God maintain them in their good opinion ” 
Cranmer he describes as “‘ one of the greatest 
heretics, and greatest enemies, that the Pope 
had,’’ and depicts him in a rather unfavourable 
light. Cromwell, to whom he often refers 
with disparagement as a proud man of mean 
birth, whom it was natural the lords should 
dislike, ‘* had better never have been born, for 
he was the inventor of all the bad sects which 
they have now.” For the Protector and the 
Council in the reign of Edward he has little 
but blame; of Paget alone he speaks with 
respect as a man of wisdom and discretion. 
‘I wish to God there were many of his stamp 
and knowledge.” Henry himself, however, 
had earned the writer’s warm admiration 
‘‘Oh, good king! how liberal thou wert to 
everyone, and particularly to Spaniards.”’ In 
one place, after lamenting the carelessness 
and bad management of the Council, he 
writes : 


“Truly, the English lost much on the day that 
the valiant King Henry VIII. died; and I only 
hope te God that King Edward will soon be 
able to govern. . . . There will be no lack of 
some one to tell him that his father was a very 
wise man, and a good Christian, notwithstand- 
ing his blindness in throwing over his obedience 
to the Pope ; for as regarded the services of the 
Church, he would never allow them to be 
altered, although he consented to some of the 
things being in English. 

‘* Perhaps, even his son may be inspired by 
the Holy Ghost to return to his obedience to 
the Church, and to the services as they used to 
be; but it is notorious that if the late king 
were alive he would never allow such evildoing, 
and would take more care of things, for he was 
liberal, and did not begrudge expenditure, and 
always gave rewards to his captains and 
soldiers” (p. 215). 


Qn the whole, the chronicle is interesting 
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rather as giving the impression of a not un- 
observant contemporary, than as contri! ating 
to our store of knowledge; though there 
are many curious details about the 
Spaniards in the English service. But its 
value as a piece of history is seriously im- 
paired by the little regard shown to chrono- 
logical sequence. From beginning to end there 
is only one date, and that in the first line; 
such expressions as ‘‘ soon,’’ or ‘‘a few years 
after,” are used very loosely (cf. pp. 141, 
193, 196); and, worst of al), the writer 
makes the extraordinary mistake of trans- 
posing the marriages of Anne of Cleves and of 
Katharine Howard. The explanation would 
appear to be that the chronicle was first 
written as far as chapter Ixxv. in 1550, and 
is not a record kept from time to time. 

The whole forms a pleasant, chatty record 
of a foreigner’s recollection of England during 
an important period of our history. Withous 
any pretentions to literary skill, the writer 
tells his story quaintly, and illustrates is 
with many naive observations and anecdotes, 
of which a single example must suflice It 
is an extract from his account of the wedding 
of Katharine Parr: 


‘‘The king ordered Anne of Cleves to come to 
the wedding, and she never showed the 
slightest annoyance at the king’s leaving her 
or at his marrying this lady. On the contrary 
she seemed very much pleased, unlike the 
sainted Queen Katharine, who retired to a 
castle and died. It is said that this Madam of 
Cleves exclaimed: ‘A fine burden Madam 
Katharine has taken on herself!’ She said 
this because the king was so stout that such a 
man has never been seen. Three of the biggest 
men that could be found could get inside his 
doublet ”’ (p. 108). 


In conclusion, we need only say that the 
chronicle is likely to interest the general 
reader as well as the professed s‘udent. 
The book is nicely ‘‘got up,’’ and Mr. Hume’s 
translation reads very pleasantly. There is 
a good introduction, together with some use- 
ful notes and an index. 

C. L. Kixasrorp. 








Indian Life: Social and Religious. 
Campbell Oman. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Wits the incitements they must have to 
study and the opportunities for composition, 
it is somewhat strange that the members of 
the Education Department in India should 
write so little ’concerning the manners and 
customs, the history and religion of the 
people among whom they live and work. 
Nearly all our good books on India are 
written, not by the men who, being students 
by profession, might be expected to form a 
great literary caste in the country, but by 
over-wrought officials engaged in the civil 
administration. The volume before us is one 
of the few exceptions to the literary unpro- 
ductiveness of the Education Department ; 
and even Mr. Oman is a professor, not of 
literature or the humanities, but of natural 
science. It is an unpretending collection of 
short essays, yet replete with valuable and 
suggestive information about less known by- 
paths of Indian sociology. Mr. Oman is a 
shrewd and conscientious observer, and takes 
the trouble, moreover, to see what other 
authorities have said on the subjects of his 
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research. In his descriptions, too, whether 
it be of a Parsee theatrical performance, an 
interview with a Brahman soothsayer, a 
meeting of the Arya Somsj, or some strange 
religious rite of the older faiths, it is easy to 
see that we are in the bands of a guide who 
can tell us much that is worth knowing. 

Most of the essays refer to the Punjab; 
and it may be as well to warn the reader that 
what is true of the land of the five rivers—a 
province larger and more populous than Hun- 
gary and Belgium put together—does not 
always apply to India generally. The domi- 
nant races of the Punjab are (probably) of 
Scythic origin. This term, perhaps, may give 
no very clear clue to their ethnography ; but 
it should serve to indicate one explanation of 
the vast difference there is bet ween the manly, 
independent, but stubborn-minded and intel- 
lectually obtuse J:it, and the effeminate, un- 
warlike, but ricbly gifted Bengali. Not that 
the Punjabi is always wanting in intelligence. 
The Ktatris, a trading class to which the 
founder of the Sikh religion belonged, are, 
according to Sir George Campbell, ‘‘ one of the 
most acute, energetic, and remarkable races 
of India.” 

Mr. Oman’s book opens with some striking 
chapters on what has been inelegantly termed 
Oriental occultism; and people who take a 
common-sense view of the miracles ascribed to 
jogis, mahatmas, and chelas will find ample 
evidence in favour of incredulity. Asiatic 
thought has always displayed an inclination 
to whatever is mystic and unpractical. The 
came excursions into the land of the unreal 
ere made to this day as occupied the sages of 
a prehistorical past; and men like the late 
Swami Dyanand Saraswati s'ill live to recall 
the rishis of the Sanskrit epics. In regard to 
the Swami, Mr. Oman corrects Prof. Mex 
Miiller on ore or two minor points, in which, 
as he speaks from personal knowledge, he is 
no doubt to be trusted. 

Of the religion founded by Baba Nanak, 
Mr. Oman has but little to say. He believes, 
however, that Sikhism, which survived a 
cruel persecution by the bigot Aurangzeb, 
nor was shattered by the invasions of the 
Turkoman Timur, and the Afghan Ahmed 
Shah Durani, is now fast decaying. As a 
national faith, Mr. Oman says, its days are 
numbered. Perhaps I may mention that the 
so-called Sikh nobleman who attended the 
recent meeting of the National Congress at 
Allahabad is only a Sikh by descent, and has 
long been a member of the Brahmo Somaj. 
Chapter vii. contains a capital account of the 
Golden Temple at Amritsar, the holy city of 
the Sikhs. Many of the worshippers in the 
temple are not Sikhs at all, but Hindus, 
mostly women — another instance of the 
versatility of the Hindu mind. In the 
sanctuary of the Golden Temple, which is 
so called from the gilt copper roofing of 
the dome and _ cupolas, is kept the 
Adi Granth, the sacred book of the 
faith. The chief act of devotion is to 
circumambulate the corridor surrounding 
the sanctuary three, five, or seven times, and 
to lay some small offering before the book. 
Another interesting chapter is devoted to the 
curious cult of the scavenger caste in Upper 
India, who pay reverence to the memory of 
Zahir Pir or Lal Beg. Further information 
about Lal Beg will be found in Capt. Temple’s 





Legends of the Punjab. The saint’s emblem, 
which may often be seen carried along the 
roads of a Punjab town in noisy proces- 
sion, isa tall bamboo gaily decked with scraps 
of bright coloured cloth and with a huge brush 
of peacock’s feathers at the top. Fans and 
bunches of cocoa-nuts are slung to the pole, 
which is commonly taken as a glorified concep- 
tion of the sweeper’s broom. This, Mr. Oman 
points out, isa mistake. It is really intended 
to represent a bridegroom arrayed in his 
wedding garments and riding on horseback, 
the man who carries it taking the part of the 
horse. The procession commemorates Zahir 
Pir’s home-coming after his marriage, the 
cocoa-nuts being the heads of his two half- 
brothers which he cut off at a single stroke. 

There is only one point on which I must 
seriously differ from Mr. Oman. {i He talks 
about the haughty and unsympathetic attitude 
of British officers (7.¢., civilians) and Europeans 
generally towards the people of the country, 
of men who shrink from contact with the 
people and who care little about their welfare 
or happiness. This is a very old charge and 
it was disposed of years ago by the head of 
the department to which Mr. Oman belongs— 
by Matthew Arnold’s brother. That the 
Indian civilian is often debarred by stress of 
office work from seeing as much as he ought 
of the natives is undeniable; but, save for a 
few exceptions—men who are engaged too 
exclusively at headquarters—members of the 
civil service are intimately acquainted with 
the ways and habits of the people, their modes 
of thought and everything that concerns their 
social condition. This, indeed, is a part of 
their duties. Yet I may add that for nearly 
all our knowledge of the inner life of India, 
in its various phases, we are also indebted to 
civil servants; and such knowledge could 
never have been acquired by men who were 
unsympathetic or indifferent. 

Sternen WHEELER 








NEW NOVELS. 


Neighbours on the Green. By Mrs. Oliphant 


In 3 vols. (Macmillan.) 
Barcaldine. By Vere Claveriog. In 3 vols. 
(Huret & Blackett.) 


The Englishman of the Rue Cain. By H. F. 


Wood. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Bella-Demonia. By Selina Dolaro. (H. J. 
Drane. ) 


Body and Soul. 
(Black wood.) 


The Ugly Story of Miss Wetherby. By 


By Fred Noél Paton. 


Richard Pryce, (Walter Scott ) 
Sam Saddleworth’s Will. By M. Scott 
Taylor. (Digby & Long.) 


Attnoven the new three-volume work of 
Mrs. Oliphant is but a collection of short 
stories, it deserves the first place in this list, 
both because it is greatly superior to the 
more elaborate novels included in it, and 
because it is one of the pleasantest books that 
its author has published for too long a time 
Here we have no profound philosophical 
speculations, no pilgrimages into the uaseen, 
and but little even of the tragedy of life, 
which makes one feel, after reading certain 
of Mrs. Oliphant’s books, as if one had been 
spending the day going to and returning from 





an exceptionally dreary cemetery. All that 
Mrs. Oliphant does is to introduce us to the 
members of a little community composed of 
folks who have neither poverty nor riches, 
who are always dining at each other's 
houses or gossipping about each other's 
affairs, and whose residence, known as the 
Green, is, it is tolerably safe to say, not a 
hundred miles from Staines. In the char- 
acter of fairy godmother or universal con- 
fidante of the Green, who is in the secret of 
the young people’s loves and sorrows, who 
placates the old folks, or, if need be, gets 
them conveniently out of the way, she un- 
roofs every house in it, including the harmless 
village inn, opens each room in succession, 
and even lets us see the skeleton in the 
closet. Many of the short stories in these 
volumes are obviously studies for—or rough 
drafts of—novels that Mrs. Oliphant has 
abandoned the idea of writing, perhaps even, 
in some cases, of novels that she has actually 
written. Thus the tragedy that breaks out, 
like an unexpected volcanic eruption, in the 
peaceful life of Sir Thomas and Lady Denzil 
recalls Valentine and his Brother, not to 
speak of earlier books, of which one has now 
but a vague recollection. But they are none 
the worse for that. Occasionally Mrs. 
Oliphant is obviously the better for being 
circumscribed in point of space. She might 
easily have made a full novel out of the 
domestic misfortunes of ‘' The Scientitic 
Gentleman” or of ‘‘The Stockbroker at 
Dinglewood”’ ; but neither would have been so 
truly dramatic in plot or so crisp in style as 
the novelette which here takes its place. 
Moreover, Mrs. Oliphant’s matronly, and here 
and there almost grandmotherly, humour is 
seen at its best in ‘‘An Elderly Romance,” 
‘‘ Lady Isabella,” which is another elderly 
romance, ‘‘The Barley-Mow,” and one or 
two other of the stories in this collection. 
Mrs. Mowbray who, by her skilful tactics, 
gets rid of the bad people, and marries the 
good people to each other in “‘ The Barles- 
Mow” is an admirable example of the well- 
meaning aristocratic meddler who is not, 
however, at the same time a mischief-maker. 
Oddly enough, the most disappointiog of the 
contents of ‘‘ The Neighbours on the Green”’ 
are the first story and the last. The mistake 
which lies at the bottom of ‘‘ My Neighbour 
Nelly” is too trifling, and takes too long a 
time to unravel. “ My Faithful Johony” 
also drags towards its close. But no better 
collection of social sketches, having all the 
interest and none of the unreality of romance, 
has been published for many years than 
Neighbours on ths Gresn. It will, moreover, 
give many more delightful hours than certain 
more ambitious and important works by its 
author. 


Barcaldine is an ingenious piece of plot- 
construction, and it is very little else, 
although the scene shifts with wonderful 
rapidity from Australia to England. Stephen 
Callender and Gerald Fairfax find themselves 
on board the same ship bound for England. 
Athough Gerald is engaged to Stephen’s 
sister, Stephen himself is a scamp, and but 
for the kindly intervention of death would 
have become an out-and-out villain. Gerald 
being himself at death’s door, Stephen thinks of 
personating him, and of putting in an appesr- 
ance in Englard as heir to an estate. At 
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his stage the peculiar ingenuity of the author 

if Barcaldine Pozhibits itself. Gerald does 
not die, although a shipwreck causes such 
injuries to his brain that for a time he is 
little better than an idiot. Stephen, how- 
ever, is drowned ; and, owing to a marvellous 
series of accidents, that can be made to bear 
various constructions, Gerald is suspected by 
an unscrupulous estate-agent of the very 
crime which Stephen meditated. Not less 
cleverly managed and incredible is the meeting 
in England between the lovers that had been 
separated in Australia. Plot apart, however, 
there isreally nothing in Barcaldine which calls 
for specially favourable notice. The characters, 
with thesingle exception of the suspicious agent, 
have no individuality; and ‘‘ Vere Clavering’s”’ 
English is by no means beyond reproach. 


Mr. Wood, who scored an undoubted success 
with The Passenger from Scotland Yard, has 
failed egregiously and exasperatingly in Zhe 
Englishman of the Rus Oain. One feels 
tempted to skip every second page in it, on 
account of its containing either odious Gal- 
licisms of style, or club gossip worthy only 
of the poorest of ‘‘ scciety ’ journals, or digros- 
tions on things in general, without Byronic 
excuse and devoid of Byronic piquancy. Ona 
the other hand, had the story been stripped 
of its various eccentricities and extravagances, 
it would probably have deserved not a little 
commendation. M. Renaud, the French de- 
tective who figures in it, is a marvellous 
combination of policeman and gentleman, 
Mephistopheles and benefactor ; while nothing 
could weil surpass the skill with which he 
traces the murder of Allen Garth—of which a 
professional beauty is not without reason 
suspected—to the low-class scoundrels who 
have actually committedit. Then the mystery 
of Mre. Ormond Weir, that femme incomprise 
in the best sense, is revealed with patient 
industry. One, indeed, gets irritated with 
Mr. Wood, because he seems to have gone 
out of his way to spoil a good book. 


If Bella-Demonia be the first essay of 
Mdme. Selina Dolero in fiction, then it must 
be said that she has, at a bound, reached a 
first place among the sensational writers of 
the day. Within the compass of about 270 
pages, there could not possibly have been 
crowded a greater number of crimes, mys- 
teries, and surprises of all kinds. Bella- 
Demonia is quite as vindictive as Monte 
Cristo himself; although it is but one man 
whom she hunts down almost from the first 
page to the last, and that man her own ruf- 
fianly husband. There is absolutely nothing 
else, however, to recommend this story but its 
sensationalism. The characters which figure 
in it are either villains or villain-hunters ; and 
of the former, the worst—who is Arlingford, 
Bella-Demonia’s husband—has not a redeem- 
log virtue except a certain brute courage, and 
even that makes its appearance only at the end. 

Mr. Noiil Paton cannot be congratulated on 
what he describes as his ‘ romance in trans- 
cendental pathology.” The restoration of 
Leonard Venercott to life by medical means, 
which is the central incident in it, savours 
rather of farce than of romance. What makes 
Body and Soul all the more disappointing 
is that it begins well. One takes to the 
Scotch professor and his daughter in the first 
chapter, although it must be allowed that 





there is nothing markedly Scotch about them. 
But the moment Mr. Paton’s pathological or 
pseudo-pathological nonsense begins one loses 
all interest in hisstory. Obviously, however, 
he knows Edinburgh, and especially the life 
of the legal caste there. Why then should he 
not seek to write a good domestic Scotch story, 
instead of trying to ride the worst hobby of 
the day— even in fiction ? 


The Ugly Story of Miss Wetherby is clever 
and harmless, whereas it might have been as 
clever and as risky as are some passages in 
Don Juan and Mademoisells de Maupin. A 
smart and essentially Yankee adventurer, 
Sloane Wetherby by name, aims, by trans- 
forming himself into the female attendant of 
an old lady, at securing that old lady’s 
fortune. He fails, and being not wholly bad, 
does not greatly regret being found out in 
playing a character in which he had begun 
to loathe himself. Yet for a time he succeeds 
in deceiving the persons he meets, with the 
help of a number of disguises, but still more by 
sheer audacity and good luck. He even induces 
a young man to fall in love with him. This 
is the whole of The Ugly Story of Miss 
Wethe-by, which is as slight as it is harmless. 


Sam Saddleworth's Willis a not unpleasant 
and rather stirring story of an old-fashioned 
type. Sam Saddleworth comes home from 
the Antipodes to confound and punish a 
villain of a relative who has done him much 
harm early in life. He succeeds in doing this 
after a remarkable escape from death at the 
villain’s hands; and, in addition, he finds a 
wife in a worthy scholar’s worthy daughter. 
Although Sim Saddleworth’s Will is not a 
notable story in point either of character or 
of incident, one somehow reads it with gusto ; 
and then one can manage to take a iiking for 
Sam Saddleworth, to fall in love with Mabel 
Hetherington, and to take the villain Grabbit 
by the throat—in an hour and a half. 

Wirrtam Wattace. 


tT 


SOME FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Adrvan’s eicaywy) els ras elas ypadds. 
Herausgegeben von Friedrich Goessling. 
(Berlin: Reuther.) Adrian’s Introduction to 
the Holy Scriptures has been hitherto strangely 
neglected. The latest edition, by David Hoeschel, 
dates as far back as 1602. It was reprinted in 
Pearson’s Critici sacri in 1660, as well as in 
Migne’s Patrology. A Latin translation, more- 
over, made by Bishop Lollin of Belluno in 1630, 
has come down to us. Dr. Goessling set him- 
self the task of rediscovering the M33. used by 
the translator as well as the editor. He was 
successful only in the second endeavour. But, 
in the course of his search through the great 
Italian libraries, he found in the Vatican five 
fresh MSS., all of the fifteenth century, and one 
in Florence of the twelfth. From the materials 
collected with such labour he has furnished a 
text which will, we believe, form the standard 
for a longtime to come; and which, accompanied 
by an excellent translation, has made Adrian’s 
work accessible to students of church history. 
Of Adrian’s life and his position among 
theologians hardly anything is known ; but the 
statement of Cassiodorus, who reckons up the 
first ‘‘introductores scripturae divinae,” and 
places Adrian between Augustine (+430) and 
Eucheruis (+452), leads us to believe that the 
author of the Lisagoge terminated his life about 
A.D. 440, And the letters addressed by Nilus, 
a follower of Chrysostom, to Adrian, ‘the 
monk, presbyter, and priest,” give an indication 
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of the school to which the latter belonged. A 


Greek-speaking Syrian, he followed, as Dr. 
Goessling has shown (p. 44 sq.), the lines of 
Theodoret and Theodore of Mopsuestia. His 
book shows ail that clearness and accuracy, that 
moderation and sobriety of judgment, in ques- 
tions of biblical hermeneutics which distin- 
guished the Antiochian school. The Eiszyoge 
is not an introduction to the study of the Bible, 
as we now understand that term. Itis rather 
the attempt of a Schoolman at bringing the 
anthropomorphisms, metaphors, parables, aud 
other forms of speech (p. 119) found in Holy 
Writ, under certain philosophical rules. But 
the work, the first of its kind, is, as the editor 
says, worthy of all respect; and that respect 
could not have been better shown than by the 
excellent edition in which he has now 
presented it. 


Wissenschaftlicher und praktischer Commentar 
iiber den ersten Petrusbrief. Von Joh. Martin 
Usteri. (Ziirich: Hihr; London: Triibner.) 
The first, the exegetical, part of this com- 
mentary was noticed in the ACADEMY of May 
5, 1888, Thesecond volume, now before us, treats 
of the circumstances amid which the Epistle 
was written, the relationship in which it stands 
to the literature of the apostolical age, and 
the inferences that can be drawn as to its 
genuineness, Dr, Usteri shows in this volum2 
the same learning, ability, and sound judg- 
ment which we noticed in theformer. But the 
very extent of his reading, his manifest desire 
to do justice to the views held by different 
schools of theology, to consider carefully every 
possible argument that may be adduced on 
one side and the other of each question, have 
led him into defects of style. Throughout the 
book there is a want of clearness of arrange- 
ment. The course of the discussion does not 
run straight—it takes a zigzag line; and the 
reader, while balancing within his mind objec- 
tions and counter-objections, has sometimes 
difficulty in finding out in which direction he 
is moving. This difficulty is increased by the 
structure of the sentences, which are frequently 
long and involved. Nor is it to be wondered 
that the author has, after all his labour, hesi- 
tated to draw his last conclusions, and to pro- 
nounce a decisive verdict upon the most 
important point of all. Dr. Usteri argues 
against the late date which the Tubingen 
school would assign to the Epistle. It 
does not, he maintains, show any traces 
of those legal and juridical proceedings 
against the Christians which are mentioned in 
the letters of Trajan and Pliny; but tie 
‘‘manifold trials” by which ‘the sojourners 
of the Dispersion in Asia (chap. i, 6, 1) were 
grieved”’ arose from local disturbances, caused 
partly by the manner in which Christians and 
Jews were confused during the time of the 
first Jewish war, and partly by the effects of 
Nero’s persecution in Rome (p. 278). For the 
composition of the Epistle at the early date of 
65-70 A.D., he urges the facts (p. 250 sq.) that the 
Christians are addressed as ‘‘ new born babes” 
—that is, as converts but recently gathered 
from among the Gentiles (not from among the 
Jews); that their use of charismatic gifts 
appears still in a healthy state, the ministry 
of their church in an elementary condition, 
their hope in the return of the Lord still fresh ; 
and that the Epistle, when compared with those 
books—the Epistle of Polycarp and the Pastor 
of Hermas—which have first drawn upon it, 
possesses all the notes of early apostolical 
doctrine. Whether Babylon — whence the 
Epistle purports to be written—is to be taken 
literally, or figuratively for Rome, the author 
leaves undecided. If the latter, then the 


Epistle cannot have been written before the 
Neronian persecution, A.D. 64. From that year 
Rome became, in the eyes of Christians, the 
Babylon of the world; and Paul, to whose 
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converts the Epistle is speaking, was no more. 
We confess we agree with a writer in the 
Theologische Literaturzeitung, that the only con- 
clusion which the author can draw from his 
arguments is that the Epistle was written by 
the apostle Peter. But the reasons which he 
assigns at the close of his work, after a good 
deal of hesitation, for a kind of ideal author- 
ship by which the mind, the spirit of the 
great apostle spoke—perhaps after his death— 
through one or two of his disciples, through 
Mark or Silas (p. 346), do not appear to us 
conclusive; and the individuality of the 
writer, which shows itself in so marked a 
manner, and on which Dr. Usteri himself has in 
his first volume laid stress (comp. his com- 
ments oni. 8: ‘‘ Whom having not seen ye love” ; 
andv. 7, “I... a fellow-elder, and a witness 
of the sufferings of Christ ’’), remains on this 
supposition entirely unexplained. 


Augustin’s Confessionen. Ein Vortrag von 
Adolf Harnack. (Giessen: Ricker; London: 
Williams & Norgate.) Prof. Harnack has a 
view of his own concerning Augustine’s con- 
version. The son of Monica was not, he says, 
a prodigal who repented and returned to his 
home—that is, to the faith in which he had been 
nurtured; nor a pagan who was struck, after 
a life of vice and riot, by the truth of the 
Christian religion. Augustine had, the author 
maintains, before the great change came upon 
him, sought diligently after truth and holiness. 
He found at last in the teaching of the Church 
what he had longed for—that is, strength to 
overcome himself. Redeemed from the power 
of his passions, he resolved to dedicate the rest 
of his life to the study and contemplation of 
divine things in the service and under the 
authority of the Church. He gave up his 
profession; he renounced sensual pleasures ; 
but he did not alter the course of his studies 
nor change the sphere of his interests. And 
when, after his baptism, he retired for a time 
with his mother and friends to a country house 
in the neighbourhood of Milan, there to con- 
tinue his philosophical speculations, he modelled 
his life on the ideal of Plotinus and Porphyry, 
not on that of St. Anthony. It was during a 
later period that theological dogmas gained 
shape within him; and when he wrote his Con- 
Sessions, twelve years after his conversion, he 
unconsciously anticipated the thoughts that had 
since then ripened within his mind, and he 
represented the gradual change as a sudden 
rupture between the past and the present. 
This is Prof. Harnack’s view; but readers of 
the Confessions may be inclined to differ from 
it, and to believe that Augustine had too vivid 
a recollection, and too protound a knowledge 
of his own past self, to commit the error here 
imputed to him. But even if unable to agree 
with the author on this one point, they will 
gladly acknowledge the exquisite clearness, 
grace, and beauty of thought and of style 
which make the reading of his lecture as great 
a pleasure almost as the hearing of it must 
have been. Nothing could be more masterly 
than the few strokes with which Prof. Harnack 
describes the influence which Augustine exer- 
cised over the middle ages, over the philosophy 
of Schoolmen and the policy of Popes. To 
come to modern times, not merely the language 
of our prayers and hymns, but the diction of 
men of science and poets, of Lessing and 
Goethe, is tinged with Augustinian thought. 
Most interesting is the parallel drawn between 
the Confessions and Fuust, Augustine was a 
Faust, only he passed beyond the stage described 
in the words of the ‘‘ Chorus Mysticus”’ : 

** Alles Vergiingliche 
Ist nur ein Gleichniss ; 
Das Unzulingliche, 
Hier wird’s Ereigniss ; 
Das Unbeschreiblicho, 
Hier ist es gethan.’’ 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. STANLEY LANE-POOLE, the biographer 
of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, has been 
entrusted by Sir George Bowen with the editing 
of his public and semi-official papers, which 
cover @ very wide field of colonial administra- 
tion. 


Mr. D. G. RitcHre, of Jesus College, 
Oxford, is preparing for publication some 
hitherto unpublished letters of Mrs. Carlyle, 
written to a relative of his who was an intimate 
friend of her girlhood, some of them before 
her marriage, and some during the Craigen- 
puttock period, a very few belonging to the 
year after 1834, at which;date the letters 
in Mr. Froude’s Letters and Memories of 
Jane Welsh Carlyle begin. The earlier letters 
throw considerable new light on her mind and 
character, the growing influence of Carlyle 
being distinctly perceptible in them. A few 
letters of Carlyle’s never before published are 
included in the collection. One of these gives 
an account of the settling in Chelsea, the others 
relate to his projected History of German 
Literature, and to Baillie’s Letters and other 
books which he used while preparing for 
Cromwell. Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
will be the publishers. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN will publish shortly, 
collected into a volume, the series of papers on 


‘Supernatural Religion” contributed by 


Bishop Lightfoot to the Contemporary Review 
between 1874 and 1877; and also an abridged 
edition of the bishop’s classic work on The 
Apostolic Fathers. 


STEPNIAK has undertaken to contribute a 
volume to Mr. Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Great Writers ” 
series, 


Messrs. Sampson Low have in the press 
Two Kings of Uganda: or, Life by the Shores 
of the Victoria Nyanza; written by Mr. 
Robert P. Ashe, of the Church Missionary 
Society. It will be abundantly illustrated. 

THE third volume of the new edition of 
Chamber’s Encyclopaedia, to be published at the 
end of this week, will cover from Cart to Dic. 
To indicate the character of the articles, we 
may mention that most of the geological ones 
are contributed by Prof. James Geikie; the 
botanical ones, by Prof. Patrick Geddes; the 
philosophical ones, by Prof. Seth; and the 
legal ones, by Mr. Thomas Raleigh. Prof. 
Rhys has written on the Celts; the Duke of 
Argyll, on clans; Prof. Legge, on China; Sir 
Edward Watkin, on the Channel Tunnel; 
Lord Brassey, on coaling stations; Lord 
Napier and Ettrick, on crofters; Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, on Cromwell; Prof. Nicholson, on 
currency; Mr. E. W. Streeter, on diamonds ; 
Mr. A. J. Ellis, on dialect. The writers of 
literary biographies include the names of 
Walter Besant, A. H. Bullen, Prof. J. W. 
re George Saintsbury, and Theodore 

atts. 


Dr. JAMES WARD, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, is writing for Sonnenschein’s 
‘*Library of Philosophy” a work on Meta- 
physics, to be entitled Epistemology ; or the 
Science of Knowledge. 


Messrs. Ettis & ELVEyY will issue in a 
few days an English translation, by Mr. F. M. 
Nichols, of the famous mediaeval guide-book 
to mediaeval Rome, entitled Mirabilia Urbis 
Romae, with an illustration from the bronze 
doors of St. Peter’s and a contemporary map 
of the city. The translator has added a sup- 
plement containing illustrative matter and 
notes. 


Earty in April Messrs. Chatto & Windus 
will publish a one- volume novel by Mr. William 
Sharp, entitled Children of To-morrow. Though 
it deals to some extent with contemporary 





artistic life, its main motive is the inexorable- 
ness of circumstances, and, over and above 
this, the tragic play of the passions in two fine 
natures. The title is derived from a passage in 
Siwiiarmill: ‘‘ We, who live more intensely and 
suffer more acutely than others, are the Children 
of To-morrow, for in us the new forces of the 
future are already astir or even dominant.” 


THE next volume in the series of ‘‘ Historic 
Towns” will be Carlisle, by Prof. Mandell 
Creighton. 


THE next volume of the ‘‘Camelot”’ series, 
to appear on March 25, will be The Fall of 
the House of Usher, with other Tales and Prose 
Writings of Edgar Allan Poe, edited by Mr. 
Ernest Rhys. The approximate dates of first 
publication of the tales and essays included will 

given, and the volume will contain an 
introduction and biographical appendix. 


Messrs. Lonemans will publish in a few 
days a new translation in verse of the second 
part of Faust, by Mr. James Adey Birds; while 
Messrs. Sampson Low announce another trans- 
lation of the entire poem, in the original 
rhyme and metre, by Mr. Alfred H. Huth. 


A DANIsH edition of Max O’Rell’s Jonathan 
and his Continent is announced at Copenhagen. 
Messrs. Cassell & Oo. are preparing an 
illustrated edition of the same work for 
publication in New York. 


TuEO. GIFT’s new volume, entitled Not for 
the Night Time, will be published immediately 
by Messrs. Roper & Drowley. 


A NEW novel, by M. French Sheldon, entitled 
Herbert Severance, will be published on March 25, 
by Messrs. Saxon & Co. in London, and by 
Messrs. Rand, McNally & Co. in Chicago. 


THE second volume of ‘‘ Lambert’s London 
Library,” entitled Fraternity, a novel by Mr. 
Charles Ogilvie, will be issued next week. 


Mr. C. W. OLLEY, of Belfast, will shortly 
publish a novel, by Mrs. R. H. Reade, entitled 
*¢ Puck’s Hall.” 


In the eighth number of Mr. Eyles’s Popular 
Poets of the Period, to be published next week 
by Messrs. Griffith, Farran, & Co., will be 
given a paper, by Mr. William Cartwright 
Newsam, on the career of Matthew Arnold. 
The same number will include also notices and 
selections from the poems of Miss Christina 
Rossetti, Malcolm Doherty, the Rev. Frederick 
Langbridge, and George Francis Armstrong. 


On Monday next, March 25, and the two 
following days, Messrs. Sotheby will sell a 
selection from the library of the Duke of 
Buccleuch, including some five or six Caxtons, 
and other examples of early printing both in 
England and on the continent. There is also 
a set of Thomas Hearne’s antiquarian publi- 
cations, on large paper, numbering fifty-six 
volumes. 

THE current number of the Folk-Lore 
Journal (Elliot Stock) prints the annual report 
of the council for 1888, from which we are 
glad to learn that the society—chiefly through 
the exertions of the hon. secretary, Mr. J. J. 
Foster—has increased in numbers during the 
past year, and hopes now to be able to take in 
hand the task of examining and sifting the 
large body of folk-tales already collected. 
Towards this object, three specimens of the 
work required are given: (1) a bibliography ; 
(2) a handbook for collectors; and (3) a tabu- 
lation of tales. Apart from the quarterly 
Journal, the society hopes to publish in th: 
course of the present year the following books : 
(1) Magyar Folk-T'ales, by Messrs. Jones and 
Kropf; a volume of Denham Tracts, edited by 
Mr. Hardy; and an Exempla of Jacques de 
Vitry, edited by Prof. J. F. Crane. The in- 
augural address of the new president, Mr. 
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Andrew Lang, will appear in the next number 
of the Journal. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN have issued a new 
edition of the Complete Works of Lord 
Tennyson in a single volume, consisting of 
807 clearly printed pages in double column, 
with a portrait, for 7s. 6d. After this, no one 
can say that the existence of copyright keeps 
up the price of books. This edition, we may 
add, differs from that of 1884 by the inclusion 
of the contents of the 7iresias volume, the 
Jater dramas—‘‘ Becket,” ‘‘The Cup,” ‘The 
Falcon,” and ‘‘ The Promise of May ”’—and also 
‘‘ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After.” In fact, 
it contains everything that was given in the 
eight-volume edition of last year. 


WE have also received from Mr, David Stott 
the first issue of a series of reprints which he 
proposes to issue in the old-fashioned 32mo. size. 
It consists of Florio’s Translation of Montaigne, 
in two volumes, each baving a portrait for 
frontispiece, and with an introduction by Mr. 
Justin Huntly McCarthy. The typography is 
excellent, the binding dainty, and the price low ; 
but we cannot recognise the need for an intro- 
ducer, who talks about “a pigmy putting 
forth,” and writes of his autbor, ‘‘He loved 
to be a horseback as dearly as ever an English 
squire, a Texas cowboy, a Mexican Vacquero, or 
an Arab sheik.” 


M. KampovroGiov is writing a history of 
the Athenian people under Turkish domination 
(‘loropla ta&v AOnvalwy—Tovpkoxpatia). The work 
is to be published in parts by Papageorgios, of 
Athens; and the first number, which has just 
appeared, contains a review of the sources and 
authorities which are available for this period. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Pror. SAycE, who is still in Upper Egypt, met 
with a mishap the other day. He was bitten 
by a snake, but not seriously, 


The professorship of English Language and 
Literature at University College, London, will 
become vacant at the end of the present session 
by the resignation of Mr. Henry Morley, who 
has occupied the chair since 1865. The Quain 
trustees intend to assign upwards of £500 a 
year to the promotion of English studies in the 
college, of which £350 will be set apart as a 
salary for the professor, in addition to the 
usual share of class fees. 


Mr, A. 8. NEWALL, of Gateshead, has offered 
to present to the university of Cambridge a 
refracting telescope, of 25-inch aperture and 30- 
feet focal length, together with the dome and 
instruments connected with it, with the object 
of promoting the study of stellar physics. 


Mr. Ettiot Stock is about to bring out a 
facsimile of the unique blackletter A B C 
Primer of 1538 in the library of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, to which Mr. Shuckburgh, 
the librarian of the college, will write a 
bibliographical introduction. 


Convocation at Oxford has voted a grant 
for the extension of the University Galleries in 
Beaumont-street. It is proposed to build a 
large block, only one storey high at present, 
consisting of two long galleries ; and also to 
excavate a new basement room between the 
old and new galleries, to be covered with a 
glass roof. The space available for ancient 
marbles and casts will thus be more than 
doubled, while the series of casts of Chantrey’s 


<n will be removed to the new basement 
om. 


THE university of Cambridge have made a 
grant of £10 to the fund being raised by the 
gd for the Preservation of Memorials of 
-_ Dead for repairing the monument in the 
church of Sprowston, Norfolk, to Sir 





Thomas Adams, founder of the professorship of 
Arabic. 


TuE Rev. G. F. Browne, Disney professor of 
archaeology at Cambridge, has had printed 
three sheets of engravings to illustrate his 
second course of lectures on ‘‘The Anglian 
Sculptured Stones of Pre-Norman Type.” 
Many of the sculptures have never been 
figured before, notably the screens and pillars 
at Coire, Como, Reichenau, and Milan, which 
have been supposed to show Hibernian influence. 
The syllabus of the lectures further contains 
full information concerning the precise place 
of the numerous English stones and inscriptions 
treated of by the professor. 


Tue Cambridge University Press has pub- 
lished a Catalogue of the Portsmouth Collection of 
Books and Papers written by or relating to Sir 
Isaac Newton, edited by a syndicate appointed 
as long ago as 1872. The scientific portion of 
the collection was presented to the university 
by the Earl of Portsmouth ; the remainder has 
been returned to him, after copies being taken 
of everything of interest. Of the mathematical 
papers the most important are—(1) those on 
the lunar theory, apparently intended for a new 
edition of the Principia; (2) on the theory of 
atmospheric refraction, giving some materials 
for showing Newton’s method of forming his 
table of refractions; (3) a large number relating 
to his dispute with Leibnitz about the discovery 
of fluxions or the differential calculus. Con- 
cerning the historical and theological MSS. the 
editors remark that they 


‘* cannot be considered of any great value. A large 
portion of Newton’s later years must have been 
spent in writing and rewriting his ideas on certain 
points of theology and chronology. Much is 
written out as if prepared fur the press, much ap- 
parently from the mere love of writing. His 
power of writing a beautiful band was evidently 
a snare to him, and his fastidiousness as to the 
expression of what he wrote comes out very 
curiously in these papers; thus there are six 
drafts of the scheme for founding the Royal 
Society. as 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
ALBINIA. 


Whither goes the pale maiden, is she gone forth to 
ray? 
THs -4 year since the soul she loved best passed 
away. 
The flash of her eyes that would sparkle o’er tears 
Like the light of a gem no more worn, disappears, 
And in vain would she struggle her sorrow to hide 
For her voice is its music, her smile is its pride. 


Sequestered in silence her love she entombs 

Yet her heart seems as fresh as the morrow that 
comes. 

Her sorrow o’ertook her when sorrow was new 

And its earth-garb of mourning about her she 
drew ; 

But she walks in hope’s shadow upright like a 
bride, 

Her voice is her music, her smile is her pride. 

The sorrow stays with her, its ways are her ways 


Though no look to a stranger its presence betrays ; 
But her voice and her smile have the sadness of 


old 
In them her blank heart to my heart is retold, 
And all seems to pass o’er again at my side, 
For her voice is my music, her smile is my pride. 


Tnos. GorpoN HAKE, 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. THomas RowE Epmonps, who died at 72 
Portsdown Road, Maida Vale, on March 6, was 
for thirty-four years, down to 1866, actuary of 
the Legal and General Life Assurance Society. 
His father, the town clerk of Marazion, prac- 
tised as a solicitor at Penzance, where his son 
was born in June, 1803. Like many other 





youths from the West of England, he was sent 
to St. Pol de Leon in Brittany to learn French 
and to become acquainted with foreign manners, 
Afterwards he graduated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. His studies were early directed 
towards the investigation of the principles 
regulating the duration of life and the means for 
promoting thrift among those engaged in com- 
mercial or professional work. He published in 
1828 a volume entitled Practical Moral and 
Political Economy, in which he set out the 
government, religion, and institutions, ‘‘ most 
conducive to individual happiness and national 
power.” He compiled in 1832 a set of life tables ; 
and issued in the same year ‘‘ An Enquiry into 
the Principles of Population.”” Numerous essays 
on the mortality of this and other countries 
and the laws of vitality were contributed by 
him to the Proceedings of the Statistical Society, 
the Lancet, and the Assurance Magazine. His 
views on ‘‘The Density of Steam’ appeared 
in the Philosophical Magazine and the Artizan. 
When the natural impatience of mankind at 
taxation provoked a general protest against the 
imposition of the income tax, and a committee 
of the House of Commons was appointed to 
enquire into its incidence, Mr. Edmonds gave 
elaborate evidence before the committee. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Library, the new organ of the Library 
Association, fully maintains the promise of its 
first number. In the issue for March, perhaps 
the most important article is one by Mr. E. 
Gordon Duff, calling attention to a hitherto 
unknown English printer of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, whose device contains the initial I. H., 
and whom Mr. Duff sees reason for identifying 
with I. Huvin, of Rouen. His date is known 
only from a single sheet of a Sarum Horae, 
recently acquired by the Bodleian, which 
luckily contains the colophon, showing that it 
was printed for Wynkyn de Worde, at the sign 
of St. Thomas, in 1497. Among the other 
contents are a paper on “Early Glasgow 
Printing,” by Prof. Thomas Ferguson; and 
an account, by Chancellor Christie, of the 
Bignon family, who were librarians of the 
Bibliothéque du Roi for a continuous period of 
140 years. 


In his article in the Antiquary on ‘ The 
Stewart Exhibition” Mr. W. E. Millikin has 
avoided the nonsense in which too many have 
indulged themselves in writing about the old 
royal family. If he tells us nothing absolutely 
new, all that he gives is carefully considered, 
He thinks it necessary to refer to the idle 
controversy as to the correct spelling of the 
name. There is surely no right or wrong in 
the matter. Mary lived long in France 
and naturally used the French mode of 
spelling. Those who were not so fortunate 
followed other modes as fancy dictated: ‘ A’ 
Stuarts are nae sib to the king ” is a well-known 
proverb. The name may have originated in 
many ways; but so uncertain was spelling in 
those times that it by no means follows that 
even all who were of kindred with the royal 
house used the same arrangement of letters. 
We have ourselves examined many of the 
papers relating to the wars between 1640 
and 1660 now preserved in the Register Office 
in Edinburgh, and have found nearly every 
form of spelling represented there. Mr. Plum- 
tree’s first paper of a series on Giordano Bruno 
is excellent. Mr. Rendle has given us a useful 
account of the ‘Early Hospitals in South- 
wark.” The Monasticon ought to contain full 


accounts of all the institutions of this sort which 
existed before the great crash in the reign of 
Henry VIII. ; but very few obtained adequate 
treatment therein. Mr. A. C. Bickley telis us 
something—it is but very little—of the Great 
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Seals of England. It would be a service if a 
good illustrated catalogue of them in ail their 
varieties were prepared. A piece of formalism 
that has lasted nine hundred years should not 
perish, if perish it must, without a memorial. 


The Theclogisch Tijdschrift for March opens 
with the second part of a study on the task of 
philosophy by the late Dr. Rauwenhoff, and 
closes with a deeply felt obituary notice of the 
author by Dr. Kuenen. The independence of 
the Linden school of theology is well known ; 
and Dr. Rauwenhoff, by the width of his 
sympathies, not less than by the extent of his 
researches (church historical as well as philoso- 
phic), was one of it its most interesting mem- 
bers. Pre-eminently a modern thinker and a 
modern Churchman, his death at the early age 
of sixty will be much felt. The first volume of 
his Jast work on the Philosophy of Religion 
was reviewed lately by Pfleiderer, together 
with Dr. Martineau’s kindred work, with 
characteristic geniality. In the same number 
Dr. Caland endeavours to show that the six 
Iranian creation-periods are found not only in 
the late book called the Bundehesh, but in a 
very old part of the Avesta itself (the so-called 
Yasht). The bearing of this on the origin of 
Genesis i.-ii. 4 (a) is evident. Among the 
books noticed are Chavanne’s La Religion dans 
la Bible (reviewed lately in the ACADEMY), by 
Dr. Oort, who does not allow his sympathy 
with the critical ‘‘ Richtung” of the author to 
blind bim to his somewhat narrow view of 
Bible religion; and a book of theological con- 
fessions of a very modern type, much read just 
now in Germany, called Jm Kampf um die 
Weltans:hauung. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


DENEMAELER giiechiecher u. rimischerSculptur, Hrsg. 
v. F. Biuckmann. 9. Lftg. Miischen: Verlags- 
anstalt f. Kunst u. Wissenschafc. 20 M. 

Havricot, Ch. Les pionniers de Ja France dans 

V’Atrique Occidentale. Paris: Chaliamel. 2 fr. 

JOEST, Ww. Spanische Stiergefecbte. Eine kultur- 
geschi ht). Skizze. Berlin: Asher. 3M, 

MENZEL, A. Das Werk Ado'ph Menzels. Mit Teat v. 
M. Jordan u. R. Dobme. 22. Lfg. Miinchen: 
Verlagsanstalt f. Kunst u. Wisserscbaft. 20 M. 

QUELLIEN, N. Chansons et danses des Bretons. Paris: 
Maisonneuve. 10 fr. 

Rauvs, L. F. Le Folk-Lore des hautes Vosges. Paris: 
Maisonneuve. 7 fr. £0 c. 

ZarF, J. Die Wirthschafts-Gesechichte Wien’s unter 
der Regierung Knisers Franz Joseph I, (1848-18:8.) 
Wien: Braumiiller. 8 M. 

ZETTEL, J. Wosld-pvook-fame-reasons. ‘To enumerate 
the reasons wherefore Defoe’s Robinson has become 
famous throughout al! Europe. Neustadt: Hein- 


isch, 2M 
THEOLOGY. 


EpiTta, F. Die Offenbarung d. Johannes untersucht, 
Haile: Waisenhaus. 12 M. 


HISTORY, ETO. 


DESDEVISES DU DEzERT, G. Don Oarlos d’Aragon, 
Prince de Viane: Ktude sur | Kspagne du Nord au 
XVe Siécle, Paris: Colin. 7 fr. bu c. 

HEb1ZBERG, G. F. Geschichte der Stadt Halle an der 
Saale von den Antiingen bis zur Neuzeit. 1. Halle: 
Waisenhaus. 6 M. 

LaGsR, das rimische, in Bonn. Bonn: Marcus. 5 M. 

LoosHorN, J. Das Bisthum Bamberg von 1139-1303. 
Miincben: Zipperer. 7 M. 5u Pt. 

Maroks, E. Die Zusammenkuntt v. Bayonne. Das 
frapzis. Staatsleben u. Spanien in den J, 1563-1567, 
Strassburg: Triibner. 8 M. 

Nicotay, N.de. Générale description du Bourbonnais, 
en 1569, p.p. A. Vayssitre. Paris: Durond. 10 fr. 

VILLELE, Comte de, Mémoires et correspondance. T, 
4. Paris: Didier, 7 tr, 50c. 


PHYSIOAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Bastian, A. Die Culturliinder d. alten America. 3. Bd. 
2. Abth. Berlin: Weidmann. 4M, 

Briosi, G., e F, OavaRna. I Funghi parassiti delle 
ray coltivate ed utili, Fasc. 1, Milan: Hoepli, 
7 fr. 50 .c. 
GRI-ARD, Jules et M. VANDEN-BERGHE. Les Palmiers 
utiles et leurs alli¢és, Paris: Rothschild. 25 fr. 
Ko? Kory, N. v. Beobdachtungen, angestellt am astro- 
pbysikaliechen Observatorium in OGyalla (Un- 
garn). 10.Bd. Halle: Schmidt. 5M. 

Kvuotmayrk, L. Ueb. Spiralen u. deren Tangie:unge- 
probiem, Wien: Spielhagen, 7 M, 





PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


BEDJAN, le Pére. Hist»ire de Mar Jab-Alaha, patri- 
arche, et de Raban Sauma (texteSyriaque). Paris : 
Maisonneuve. 7 fr. 

Lurz.L. Die Priposition bei den attischen Rednern. 
Leipzig: Fock. 3M. . P 

Scuett, V. Inscription assyrienne de Samsi-Rammiin 
IV., roi 4’ Assvrie (825-818), tranecrite, traduite et 
commentée. Paris: Welter. 8 fr. 

WINEIER, H. Weiteres zur Sprachgeschichte, Berlin: 
Diimmler. 4M. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
“GUILLAUME DE GUILEVILLE.” 
Oambridge : March 11, 1839. 

The spelling of the name of the author of 
Les trois pélerinages is not a question of the 
first importance; but as Prof. Skeat has been 
told that he is inaccurate in spelling it with 
one ‘‘1,”’ and that the proper spelling is with 
two, it may be worth while to state what the 
evidence in favour of the two forms is. 

The point is supposed to be decided by the 
authority of M. Paulin Paris, who states in his 
Manuscrits Francois (iii, 240) that the Abbé 
Goujet was right in maintaining, against the 
Mercure de France, that the author’s name was 
“© G, de Deguilleville,” because all the letters of 
this name were to be found in two acrostics 
which occur in two parts of the poem. Now, 
in the first place, what the Abbé Goujet 
(Bibl. Frang., xv., Additions, p. xii.) correctly 
maintained as against the Mercure de France 
was that the author’s name was Guillaume de 
Deg., and not Guillaume de G., and the 
spelling with one ‘‘1” or with two was no part 
of his contention. That this was the case is 
evident from what M. Paulin Paris says in the 
very next sentence: ‘‘On trouve encore en 
France et en Belgique des noms propres assez 
analogues 4 celui 1i; comme Deguevilly, 
Equevauvillers, &c.”” In the second place, M. 
Paulin Paris is not to be literally understood 
as implying that the French form of the name 
is given in the acrostics. So far as I am aware, 
it is always in Latin. In fact, the acrostics 
represent the name in four different ways : (1) 
Guillermus de Deguilevilla; (2) Guillermus de 
Deguillevilla ; (3) Guillermus de Guillevilla ; (4) 
Guillermus de Guilevilla. If we may trust 
the authority of the Catalogue des Manuscriis 
du Fonds Francais, 1868, tom. i. Ancien 
Fonds, form 1 is supported by four MSS. of 
the first recension (Nos. 824, 1139, 1647, 1648) 
and three (Nos. 825, 829, 1138) of the second; 
and if to these we add the British Museum 
Add. MS. 22,937, which is of the second 
recension, there are eight MSS., four of each 
recension, in favour of the spelling with one 
“1.” Form 2 is only found in two 
MSS., one of the first (No. 376) and one of the 
second (No. 377) recension. Form 3 is only 
found in one MS. (No, 823), and form 4 only 
in one (No, 828); and both these are of the first 
recension. Another form, ‘‘Guillermus de 
Desguilleville’’ occurs in the colophon to No. 
827, a MS. of the first recension ; and the name 
appears as ‘‘ Deguilleville ” in No. 1645, and as 
‘* Deguillerville’”’ in No. 1649, as we may infer 
from the fact that these are given in the 
catalogue in inverted commas. So far, 
therefore, as the evidence of the MSS. is 
concerned, the authority of the acrostics is 
greatly in favour of the form ‘‘ Guillermus de 
Deguilevilla”’; and with thisthe printed editions 
agree. There is, therefore, something to be 
said in favour of the spelling with one 
dl Phd 

All this is given substantially in the Preface 
(p. v.) to my edition of the Pilgrimage of the 
Lyf of the Manhode printed for the Roxburghe 
Club in 1869; but I have only just found 
the notes which I made at the time. From 
these I am able to correct a slight error in the 
form in which the name occurs in the acrostic 








Guillevilla,” and not ‘ Guillermus ds 
Guilevilla.” 

M. Paul Meyer kindly enables me to add 
that in MS. No. 377 the acrostic in the 
Pélerinage de V\dme agrees with the form in No, 
376, and the acrostic in the Pélerinage de Jésus 
Christ with the form in No. 823—that is, it 
gives both ‘‘ Guillermus de Deguillevilla” and 


| **Guillermus de Guillevilla.” The authority 
| of this MS., therefore, does not count for much, 


W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 








A PALAEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 
Oxford: March 10, 183°, 

Prof. A. Napier has lately drawn my atten- 
tion to the two enigmatic letters—viz., x and a 
crossed b—which are to be found four times in 
the corner and in the middle of the leaves 
in the MSS. Barlow of the Bodleian 
Library, which is of the tenth century ; more 
frequently in the earlier Caedmon MS. of the 
same library; and four times in the Ver- 
celli MS. (once « alone), which is of the 
eleventh century (see Prof. Stoddard’s article 
in the Anglia, pp. 169 and 163), Walther, in 
his Lexicon Diplomaticum, col. 433, no. 11, 
mentions the letters «’/ occurring in MSS. 
of the fourteenth century, which stand, 
according to him, for ‘‘ Christe eleison.” X 
for Christus is, of course, found frequently in 
MS. of all centuries. 

Without any pretension on my part to 
knowledge of western palaeography, I venture 
to propose the solution ‘‘ Christus benedictus or 
benedicat”” for the letters « b. M. Henri 
Omont, of the Bibliotheque Nationale, who is 
a great authority on western palaeography, 
writes to me the following : 


‘* Je n’ai jamais remarqué leg lettres dont vous m> 
parlez dans des MSS. Latins ; il semble bien qu'on 
puisse l’interpréter Xr benedictus, comme une 
invocation du copiste, analogue 4 celle qu'on 
voit en té‘e d’un MS. ou des cahiers d’un MS., un 
peu i toutes les époques du moyen iige.”’ 

A, NEUBAUER. 








A MANUSORIPT IN TRINITY COLLEGE LIBRARY, 

DUBLIN, OF THE TIME OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
Dublin: Feb. 24, 1839, 

There is a MS. volume of music, with some 

verses (I believe unpublished), in the Trinity 

College Library, Dublin, which is worthy of a 

notice, and I cannot learn that it has been any- 

where described. Itis entered in the catalogue 

as 

**Dallis Tho: of Cambridge 1583, His Musi- 

cal Lessons set for the Lute 3.30.” 
11. More Musical Lessons by other Hands — 


The volume is an oblong quarto, containing 
about 120 pages of musical notation of that 
sort which is known as “ lute tablature.” Three 
quarters of the work is chiefly by one hand, 
with perhaps a few additions by ‘‘ other hands ” 
at the close of that portion. Some blank pages 
then occur, and the remainder appears to be 
somewhat more recent. 

On an early page is written the following 
inscription from which the catalogue title is 
derived. Itisin caligraphy attributable to the 
close of the sixteenth century : 


‘‘Incepi Nonis Augusti praeceptore Mc? Thoma 
Dallis Cantaburgii, 1583.” 


This has been interpreted in thelibrary catalogue 
as signifying that the music was written by one 
Thomas Dallis, musical teacher in Cambridge 
in the year 1583, The writing is somewhat 
ambiguous, and M~ looked to me very like M” 
(for ‘** Magistro”’). ; 

The body of the work begins with a few 
elementary lessons to the lutenist, Subse- 


in MS. No, 823. It should be ‘ Guillermus de j quently we find a number of simple tunes, 
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chiefly dance music of the period. The fol- 
lowing names are appended to these: 


Le paste Meze de pavana 

The pasea Meze gailiard 

Rogero The Division of Rogero 

The division of the frenche gaylarde by Jhonson 
The quean’s almayne 

banda la Schotis gaylard 

Fortune is xe fo 

Scotche gaylarde 

alla ous willow Mr. T Dallis 

O what it is to love 

T Dallis fansye 

In none pavan strogeris basso 
passamezo a’ Angleterre 

The earle of Oxforde gailiard 

A pavan of Breuushers [?] makinge 
finis parsons in none sct forthe by [?] 
passamezo bellisino Di Gorzanis 
Psalmus Anglicus 128 q 

Saltorello Englesa 

passa mezo sopra il soprani di Gorzanis 
pavane de la battaile 

passamezo antico per Gorzanem [7] 
Viacomo Gorzanis 


These are each affixed at the end of an air, 
and are mostly, apparently, in the early hand- 
writing, and belong to the first part. At the 
close of this part appears the first of the short 
poems (‘In Youthful Years’’), which I shall 
presently copy. At the end of these pretty, 
quaint lines, ‘‘ Mr, Parsons” is written. The 
name has already occurred, and it probably 
refers to the music ; for these lines are placed 
with their tablature notation. 

There is also here a devotional verse; and 
then occurs the first verse of the other poem, 
or ballad, perhaps in a later hand, and also 
accompanied by its tune. 

Later on, the remaining three stanzas of 
‘Fortune is Fickle”? are written in a hand 
that is still later, perhaps by a century; but 
here I speak with no certainty. The writing 
is not unlike some that I have seen of the 
seventeenth century, but the ink looks 
fresher, and the poem itself has not the 
true ring about it. But I will return to this 
again. 

There is here also a Latin verse of four lines 
of no merit, and in a different hand. 

The end of the book is entirely musical 
notation of the same sort as the rest, or nearly 
so ; but the airs or compositions, of whatever 
nature, are unnamed, Some of them are 
psalm tunes. This part of the volume, how- 
ever, did not interest me. It contains no 
writing, and has no descriptive entry what- 
ever. 

These are the verses; the first one has a 
pleasing simplicity about it : 


“In youthfull yeares when first 
My young desires beganne, 
To pricke me forth to serue in court 
A sclender tal young man. 


“ My father’s blessings then 
I asked upon my knee, 
Who blessing me with trembling hands 
these words gan say to me: 


‘'* My son, God guide thy way 
and ehield thee from mischance, 
Aud grant thy just deserts in court 
thy poor estate to advance, 


“* Yet when thou art become 
one of the courtly trayne, 
Think on this proverb old,’ quoth he, 
‘ that tone words make fools fayne.’ ”’ 
nis 


Mr. Parsons]* 


These are in a more recent hand; they 





* The wor 
h . 


to the air ds I have bracketted apply, I think, 





might have been written a hundred years 
ago: 
‘*¢ Fortune is fickle, and wonderful tickle : 
Hir powre is mickle in each degree, 
And with hir scepter she makes him better, 
And this man greater of gowld and fee. 


** And with hir thunder of worldly wonder 
Shee binds menne under adversitye : 
Shee rocks hir cradle, which is unstable, 
And sytts in hir saddle of dygnitye. 

‘* Shee frownes, shee flatters, shee gatters, ske 

scatters, 

Shee rules al matters as wynde waveringe, 

Shee laughs, she lowres, shee shines, she 
showres, 

Now this straigest yours sans stay quaver- 
inge. 

‘* As zele [eele f] most slipper, no houlde th» 

you hipper [sic] 

At neede aye you kepe hir, proofe hath yt 
so tried 

Hir mirth is madness, hir joy is sadnes, 

Hir sorrowe is gladness, this wisemen have 
epied.” 

I submitted the last production to Mr. A. H. 
Bullen, to see if he had met with it. He 
suspects that the verses are not Elizabethan, 
and thinks they have a ‘‘ spurious look.” They 
are not of much value, but they seem to me 
rather provincial and uncouth in their oddness, 
than modern. The last stanza has a familiar 
ring about it, but I cannot recall what it 
reminds me of. The diction is somewhat 
obsolete, as is the orthography, and an expert 
in the latter could probably pin the lines into 
some tight corner. The words “tickle” and 
‘*mickle’’? are used by Shakspere. The word 
“ straigest ” is probably the same as ‘‘strage”’ 
given by Halliwell as ‘‘To stray, said of 
cattle.” I have met this form in Browne’s 
Shepheard’s Pipe. 


‘See how he blindfold, strags along the mead.”’ 


The line it occurs in here is a villainous one. 
‘‘ Hipper,” in the last stanza, is unknown to 


me. 

With regard to the authorship of the music, I 
thought at first there was reason to conclude that 
Thomas Dallis is one and the same as Thomas 
Tallis, the ‘‘ father of English cathedral music.” 
The name at once suggested this to me, and 
further corroboration arose in one or two ways. 
The great Tallis did write ‘‘ Lute Tablature” ; 
for in Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 
mention is made of an MS. of Lute Tablature 
by Tallis in the Oxford Music School Library. 
Again, Tallis died in 1585, at about seventy 
years of age ; so the dates seemed suitable. 

Mr. Hemsley (well-known in wusical circles) 
kindly looked at the MS. for me from his point 
of view, and directed me in finding informa- 
tion about Tallis. He wasinclined to think the 
two names the same, and pointed out that 
Tallis did write music to secular words, 
instancing ‘‘Fond youth” in Grove. He 
decided that the notation was the same as that 
which is known as ‘‘ Lute Tablature,” ‘‘ pecu- 
liar to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries— 
a system often found convenient for lute 
players.” 

Mr. Luard, the Registrar at Cambridge 
University, to whom I wrote, informs me that 
there is ‘‘no such name among our graduates 
as Dallis. Thomas Tallys was B.A. of Trinity 
Hall in 1583.” He thinks this might have been 
a son of the Tallis, 

The verses above quoted are of interest ; 
but the list of tunes, written out when Shaks- 
pere was twenty years of age, and recalling his 
plays as they so often do, is still more attrac- 
tive. The verses may have been elsewhere 
published. I have no reason to think they are. 
Dallis may not be Tallis, but someone bitherto 
unheard of. But I feel grateful to him for this 
compilation; and I long to hear how many 





—=_— 


of these old tunes—very simple, no doubt, 
they are—are known to those skilled in early 
music, The music of ‘Fortune my foe” is 
given in Chappell, and the words in Ebsworth’s 
Bagford Ballads. The first line there is 
**Fortune, my foe, why dost thou frown on 
me?” There appears to have been some 
variant, however, for ‘‘ Fortune is now m 

fo (foe),” as given above, is also met with 
in Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘Wit without 
Money.” ‘Fortune, my foe” is very 
commonly mentioned, and was a popular 
tune to sing ballads of murders to. It was 
also, according to Charles Kingsley, a favourite 
tune of Queen Elizabeth, and is said to have 
been played on board men of war going to 
meet the Spanish Armada. This ballad is, 
however, fully discussed by Mr. Ebsworth, 
than whom there is no higher authority. It is 
mentioned in ‘‘ Merry Wives,” Jonsoun’s ‘‘ Case 
is altered,” ‘‘ Faire Em,” ‘‘ Lingua,” ‘‘ Maid’s 
Metamorphosis,” ‘‘ Return from Parnassus,’ 
and several of Beaumont and Fietcher’s plays. 

‘* Alla Green Willow” is familiar to every- 
one from Shakspere’s ‘‘ Othello,” and the tune 
is found in many collections, 

‘*Rogero”’ is mentioned by several early 
writers as Nash, and also Heywood in ‘‘A 
Woman killed with Kindness.” In A Handful 
of Pleasant Delights, by Clement Robinson 
(1584), there is *‘A faithfull vow to two 
Constant Lovers to the new Rogero,”’ showing 
it to be an oldtune then. In Gascoyne’s School 
of Abuse (1579) it is also mentioned. 

‘*O what it is to love” may be the same as 
“*O what a thing is love,’ Chappell. 

‘‘Pavans,” ‘‘galliards,” ‘‘almains,” and 
‘*passamezos” may all be found described 
more or less correctly in Nares’s dictionary, as 
well as in Chappell’s or Hawkins’s musical 
works, All these were dances, and (excepting 
the almain) are spoken of by Shakspere. The 
almain is not often met with; but in the old 
play of ‘‘Tancred and Gismunda” (Hazlitt’s 
Dodsley, vii. 26) an instance may be found 
which is quoted by Nares—‘‘ The haubois 
sounded a lofty almain.” In Peele’s ‘‘ Arraign- 
ment of Paris” (ii, 1) occurs ‘‘ Eater nine 
knights in armour, treading a warlike almain”’ 
as a stage direction. In Chapman’s “ Alphonsus, 
Emperor of Germany ” (iii. 1): 

‘* We Germans have no changes in our dances 
An almain and an upspring that is all, 
So dance the princes, burghers, and the boors. 
Br. So danced our ancestors for a thousand 


years. 

Fi. It is a sign the Dutch are not new- 

fangled.”’ 

Nares concludes it to be a kind of solemn 
music, There was a musical work by John 
Dowland, alittlelaterthan the MS. under descrip- 
tion, which was entitled ‘‘ Lachrymae, or seaven 
tears figured in seaven passionate Pavans with 
divers other Pavans, Galliards and Almands, 
set forth for the lute, viol, or violons in five 
parts.” 

The pavan was a grave Spanish dance. 
The name was probably derived from pavo 
(peacock), because ladies danced it with long 
trains, or on account of the strutting action. 
Ben Jonson has ‘‘ Your Spanish pavin is the 
best dance”’ (‘‘ Alchemist,” iv. 2). It is often 
mentioned; and in Shakspere’s ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night” occurs in the passage : 


‘* Then he’s a rogue, and a passy-measures pauyn 
I hate a drunken rogue ”’ ; , 


which is undoubtedly a misprint for ‘‘ pavin,”’ 
** pavan,”’ or ‘‘ pavian.” 

‘* Passy-measures.” Here is the passa mezza 
which occurs in Middleton’s ‘‘ More Dissemblers 
besides Women,” as ‘‘ passa-measures gal- 


liard” in connexion with another dance, It 
appears to hive been a technical term repre- 
senting rather a particular portion of, or move- 
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ment in, either the pavan or galliard than a 
complete dance. Thus in “ Lingua ”— 
‘‘ Prythee sit still, you must dance nothing 
but the passing-measures” is levelled at one 
who is meant to be snubbed thereby and not 
supposed competent for the genuine revels— 
‘You may go in for slow dances.” The term 
is derived by Hawkins from passer, walk, and 
mezzo, the middle and dignified, a slow dance, 
But others more recently have derived it from 
Passo ¢ mezzo, a step and a half, and describe 
it as intermediate between the galliard and 
vin. 

The galliard was a lively, swift, and wander- 
ing dance. Chaucer uses the word in the 
sense of gay, lively. Its description in ‘‘The 
Orchestra,” by Sir John Davis, is well known, and 
it is continually spoken of by writers of James I. 
and Charles I. It was called also “‘ cinque- 
pace” on account of the “number of the 
music’s feet.”” This dance appears to have got 
a bad name, and was, of course, hateful to the 
Puritans. Anything which formed a portion 
of the masques and anti-masques of James and 
Charles was fully entitled to an ill-reputation 
among the Puritans, and, I might add, among 
the citizens. 

I must not omit to mention that I have to 
thank Mr. W. J. O’Donnovan for calling my 
attention to this manuscript. He lit upon it 
while engaged in genealogical researches, and 
was good enough to send the first stanza of 
“ Fortune is fickle” for my inspection. And 
I have also to thank Mr. French of the 
Library for his courteous assistance in de- 
ciphering the earlier handwriting. 

H. C. Harr. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have found 
proof positive that Dallis was a totally distinct 
person from Tallis. In Francis Mere’s JWits 
Treasury (1598) there is given a list of ‘‘ ex- 
cellent musitions’”? of England as compared 
with those of ancient Greece. This list has, 
among others, the names of ‘‘ Maister Tallis ” 
and ‘Doctor Dallis.”” Independently, also, 
Mr. Hemsley tells me that a closer inspection 
of the music shows that it could not have been 
written by Tallis. Further, I find that in 
Chappell’s Popular Music, at the tune “Rogero,” 
this very MS. is referred to by —. an 








THE HARVEST MOON. 
London: March 12, 1889. 
May I point out that Mr. William Canton, 
in his appreciative review of Mr. Alfred 
Austin’s Love’s Widowhood, has, in critical 
fault-finding, unwittingly perpetrated an error 
in one instance. Hie comment on the verse, 


** Thrice thus it [tne moon] came, nor later nor 
more soon,”? 

is that it is permissible as a striking poetic 
licence, but is in itself obviously inaccurate. 

But accurate the statement is, for the moon 
in question, as the context shows, is the Har- 
vest Moon; and in our latitude the Harvest 
Moon, or the moon that is full (‘‘ did round 
itself with light”) nearest the autumnal 
equinox, rises for three days nearly at sunset, 
and at the same hour, instead of, as usual, fifty- 
two minutes later each day than on the pre- 
ceding one. 

WILLIAM SHARP. 








‘“ MASTERS OF TITE WORLD.” 
London: March 9, 1£89. 


On a matter of taste I should never venture 
to question the decision of a critic, but on a 
matter of fact I may, perbaps, be permitted to 
do so. Your critic charges me with the use of 
Latin words where English words would have 
served the purpose, and asks me why I have 





not said, ‘‘ He passed his manus over his heated 
frons” ? My answer is, that manus and frons 
are exactly expressed by ‘“‘hand” and “ fore- 
head,” while the word pulvinar, to which your 
critic objects (expressing, as it does, a highly 
complex idea), has no English equivalent. The 
pulvinar was the couch on which the images 
of the gods reposed at the games. When 
Domitian proclaimed, ‘‘ vocatam eam in pul- 
vinar suum,”’ he blasphemously ranked himself 
with the gods. ‘‘ With the like arrogance,” 
continues {Suetonius, ‘“‘he began letters thus, 
‘Our lord and god thus commands’ (Dominus 
et Deus noster).”” I know of no word, nor even 
admissible periphrasis, which could convey the 
sense of pulvinar. If your critic can suggest 
a possible English equivalent, I will gratefully 
use it in any future edition of my book. 


Mary A, M, Marks, 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Monpay, March 18, 4 p.m. Asiatic: ** Notes on the 
ae eeety of Northern India,” II., by Mr. J. F. 
ewitt. 

6p.m. LondonInstitution: ‘‘ Our Early British 
Ancestors,” by Prof. Boyd Dawkins. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, ‘‘ The 
Decoration and Illustration of Books,’ III., by Mr. 
Walter Crane 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: “The Dawn of 
Metallurgy among Primitive Races,’ by the Rev. 
J. M. Melto. 

830 pm. Society for Psychical Reeearch: 
* Some recent Hypnotic Experiments in Italy,” by 
Mr. H. Babington Smith; ‘ Apparitions occurring 
shortly after Death,” by Mr. F. W. H. Myers. 

Tuxspay, March 19,3 p.m. RoyalInstitution: ** Before 
and after Darwin—Evolution,’’1X., by Prof. G. J. 
Romanes. 

7.45p.m. Statistical: ‘‘The Alleged Depopula- 
tion of the Rural Districts,” by Dr. W. Ozle. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Art of the 
Jeweller.” by Mr. Carlo Giuliano. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, ‘ Indian 
Railways—the Broad and the Narrow-Guage 
Systems contrasted,” by Mr. F. J. Waring. 

30 p.m. Zoological: ** The Generic Position 
of the Physas of Australia,” by Mr. A. H. Cooke; 
**Some Lizards in the Zoological Museum otf Halle,”’ 
by Mr. G. A. Boulenger; ‘*The Occasional Per- 
sistence of the Lett Posterior Cardinal Vein in the 
Frog, with Remarks on the Homologies of the 
Veins in the Dipnoi.” by Prof. W. N. Parker. 

WEDNESDAY, March 20, 8p m. Society of Arts : ** Objects 

and Methods of the Society of Arts’ Motor Trials,” 

by Prof. A. B. 

8p.m. Geological: ** The Rocks of the Atlantic 

Coast of Canada,” by Sir J. W. Dawson; * The 

Occurrence of Colloid Silica in the Lower Cnalk of 

Berkshire and Wiitshire,” by Messrs. A. J. Jukes- 

Browne and W. Hill; ** The Pelvis of Ornithopsis,” 

by Prof. H. G. Seeley; ‘The Elvans and Volcanic 
Kocks of Dartmoor,” by Mr. R. N. Worth. 

8p.m. Folklore: ** Death’s Messenger and its 
Variants.” by the Rev. Dr. R. Morris; ** The Folk- 
lore of Middlesex,” by Mr. J. P. Elmslie. 

8 pm. Literature: “The Destruction and 
Preservation of Books,’ by Mr. W. T. Rogers. 

TuuRsDAY, March 21, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: 
** Houses and their Decoration, from the Classicat 
to the Mediaeval Period,’ I., by Prof. J. H. 


Middleton. —e 

6 p.m. London Institution: ‘The Phono- 
graph,” by Col. Gouraud. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “ Botanical Collections from 
Christmas Island,’”’ by Mr. W. B. Hemsley; “The 
Sexual Forms of Catasetum, with Special Reference 
to the Researches of Darwin and others,” by Mr. 
R. Allen Rolfe; **New Cape Plants,” by Prof. P. 
MacOwan. 

8pm. Ohemical: ‘The Molecular Weights of 
Metals,” by Mr. W. Ramsay; **Some Compounds 
ot Tribenzyl Phosphine Oxide,’ by Mr. N. Oollie. 

8pm. Elcctrical Engineers. 

830p.m. Antiquaries. 

8.30 p.m. Historical: ‘* Babylonian History and 
Chronology,” by Mr. G. Bertin. 

Fripay, March 22, 7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
Meeting, ‘'The Cyclical Velocity Fluctuations of 
Steam and other Kvagines,’”’ by Mr. H. B. Ransom. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Science of 
Anima! Locomotion in its Relation to Design in 
Art,” illustrated by the Zoopraxiscope, by Mr. 
Eadweard Muy bridge. 

SATURDAY, March 23,3 pm. Royal Institution: “ Ex- 

erimental Optics— Polarisation, Wave Theory,’ 
y. by Lord Rayleigh. 

3 p.m, Physical: ‘The Use cf Lissajou’s 
Figures in the Maintenance of Uniform Rotation,” 
and “The Direct Determination of the Vibration 
Period of a Reed or Tuving-Fork by means of a 
Morse Receiver,” by Prof. J. V. Jones; ** The Clark 
Cell as a Source of Standard Currents,” by Prof. R. 
Threltalland Mr. A. Pollock; and ‘‘ The Measure- 
ment of High Specific Resistances,” by Prof. R. 
Threlfall. 

3.45 p.m, Botanic: General Mecting. 


W. Kennedy. 





SCIENCE, 


The History of Ancient Civilisation, A 
Handbook based upon M. Gustave Ducou- 
dray’s ‘‘ Histoire Sommaire de la Civilisa- 
tion.” Edited by Rev. J. Verschoyle. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Tue schoolboys of the present day—or, 
rather, that small percentage of them who 
are really desirous of improvement—must 
feel that they have fallen on happy times, 
Kuowledge, which used to be gradually and 
painfully gathered, mixed with much error 
and misconception, partly from stray hints 
dropped by teachers “in a friendly way,’’ as 
Mr. Silas Wegg ‘‘dropped into poetry,” and 
partly from inferences, often unsound, drawn 
by themselves, is now put before them in 
compendious and systematic handbooks, 
elegantly and attractively written and ex. 
cellently illustrated. 

Mr. Verschoyle’s work possesses all these 
attractive qualities and many more. It pre- 
serves all the grace and liveliness of style 
which characterises M. Ducoudray’s Sum- 
mary, but is completely purged from those 
errors which in the book on which it is based 
mar a really fine effort of generalisation. 
One could not praise too highly the breadth 
of view, the lightness of touch, and the 
fine appreciation of the spirit of various 
epochs, which the ‘ Histoire Sommaire” 
displays; yet one would repent of having 
recommended it to a learner when one’s eye 
had fallen on a paragraph such as this, under 
the heading, ‘‘ La Religion des Grecs” : 


‘¢ Au-dessous venaient les divinit’s de la terre: 
Plutus, dieu des richesses; Bacchus, le dieu du 
vin; Proserpine, fille de Cérés, le blé; Palés, 
déesse des piturages; J’lore, déesse des fleurs ; 
Pomone, des fruits; Pan, chef des Satyres au 
masque grimagant.”’ 


To point out that Mr. Verschoyle does not 
enumerate Pales, Flora, and Pomona among 
Greek goddesses; and does not describe the 
Greek gods, demigods, and heroes by the 
names of their (supposed) Latin analogues, 
would be an impertinence to one who is him- 
self an excellent scholar, and who, in the 
writing of this handbook, bas consulted all 
the soundest authorities: for Egypt—Wil- 
kinson, Rawlinson, Birch, and Kenrick; 
for Babylon and Assyria—Layard, Rawlinson, 
Oppert; for Greece—Grote, Curtius, Jebb; 
for Rome—Mommsen and Merivale; and 
for the art of the very ancient world—Georges 
Perrot and Charles Chipiez. 

Again, the brilliant work of M. Ducoudray 
often deals in such strictly abridged fashion 
with a subject that it would have been far 
better not to touch it at all. Is not this 
account of Catullus far worse than nothing ?— 


‘* La mollesse et le raffinement des mceurs au 
temps de César disposcrent les Romains 4 se 
plaire au pocsies tendres et fugitives de Catulle, 
fin, gracieux, ingénieux et sensible jusqu’) ls 
délicatesse. Catulle, par l’atticisme de son 
langage, par la tendresse de ses élégies, 
annonce déji le siécle d’ Auguste oii on pourrait 
le placer.” 

Does not this almost suggest the suspicion 
that M. Ducoudray had never read a line of 
the strong, rough, red hot poetry of Catullus? 
On the other hand, the corresponding para- 
graph in Mr. Verschoyle’s book is a model of 
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information : 


syllables, 


first of Roman 


and pourtrayl 


wan, the A 
Dido of Vi 


“Qatullas, the m i 
the greatest of the Latin 
al me in more 


comes far behi 


—— 





rgil. The 


than one particular. 
reat metrist, as may be seen in his hendeca- 
- the earliest in Latin t 
and in the galliambics of his ‘Attis.’ He, 
s, understands and expresses 
the love of man for woman. In this Propertius 
ind him; and even in conceiving 
ng the passion of woman for 
riadne of Catullus preceded the 


sound, while necessarily very compendious, 


ost original as well as one of 


poets, stands almost 
He was a 


literature, 


‘Epithalamium’ of 


Mallius is probably his best work, always 


excepting hi 


‘ Attis’ is a won 


ning Patria 


Herodotus after studying chapters ii. and 
iii, of this handbook; chapter iv. would 
form the best introduction to Bible history ; 
and the whole work affords an admirable 
' frame-work for future acquisitions. 

De. James Gow has recently brought out an 
_ excellent Companion to school Classics, which, 
' I am glad to hear, has already reached a 
. This book would be useful to 
fillin Mc Verschoyle’sframe-work. Equipped 
_ with both works, ths candidate could fearlessly 
face even the most depraved specimen of the 
class now so much inveighed against—the 
- examiners who are ruining education. 
will, moreover, be a valuable aid to teachers 
who wish to do their work really well, and to L ; 
all who desire to group and systematise their level of the philosophy of his forerunners we 


knowledge. 


It would be a mistake, indeed, to describe 
the book as addressed only to the ministrants 
and the victims in ‘‘ the sacrifice of education | much interest. 
to examination.” 


$s Cc 


harming lyrics to Lesbia. The 
derful poem ; the lines begin- 


O mea creatrix, patria O mea 
yenetrix, give the key-note to Lord Tennyson’s 
 *Qenone.’” 
" One could hardly over-estimate the increased 
intelligence with which a boy would read 


figure in society. 


The second portion of the work—‘' The 
History of Modern Civilisstion”’—is in the | painstaking way; and, so far as the details are 


Though the range is 80 | express facts which have come under his own 
wide, the attempt to amuse, as well as to 
instruct, has by no means been abandoned. 
Hence the work may be recommended to 
* the general reader, by whom I understand 
that kind of person who has an ambitioa to 
extend the limits of his reading—if it is made 
easy to hin—with a view t> making a better 


press, and will shortly be published. 


R Y. Tygrext. 








CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE, 


Our Rarer Birds: being Studies in Ornithology 
and Oology. By Charles Dixon. 
There is much which is commendable in| followed in many respects the example of de 
this volume, for it is the work of a man who 
has sympathetically studied his subject, and | farther with advantage, and kept apart the 
who has followed to their native haunts the | groups of Uredineae and Ustilagineae which 
birds of which he writes. But some evil | de Bary has taught us to recognise as separated 
fortune seems to dog the author's steps. His 
very title is misleading. Out of some 376 
species of birds generally recognised as British, 
not counting stragglers, Mr. Dixon treats of | account of the Ustilagineae, and then the 
The nightingale, nuthatch, 
wryneck, heron, woodcock, common gull, wild 
duck, cormoran 
birds he calls ‘ 


upwards of 110, 





t—why, more than half the | calculated to prolong the idea of close relation- 
; ‘rarer’ are common enough in| ship between the groups. 
their accustomed habitats. The frontispiece is | shows, as was to be expected, a very intimate 
an uncoloured lithograph from the coloured | personal acquaintance with the objects he 
one published in the /bis in January, 1885. Its | describes; and it is, therefore, the more to be 
Source 18 ignored, and a new publisher’s name 
is added to the presumed original, as well as| tant question as to the morphological value of 


It 


(Bentley. ) 


an altered title; and Mr. Sclater is thanked 
for allowing its reproduction, even in this 
garbled form, as if he had given his permission 
in his capacity of secretary to the Zoological 
Society, when of course he only did so as 
editor of the organ of the British Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union. Indeed, we should have liked to 
hear more about the subject of this plate of the 
“St. Kilda wren.” Mr. Dixon only tells us 
what we heard five years ago. We never learn 
from him that ornithologists are now satisfied 
that the species which he ‘‘discovered”’ is no 
species at all. The book is embellished with a 
number of original woodcuts by Mr. Charles 
Whymper, many of which are very good; but 
the artist, or his engraver, misses the character 
of the nuthatch’s bill, and his crossbill appears, 
to say the least of it, in a very uncomfortable 
position. Mr. Dixon seems to regard falconry 
as a lost art, although hawks are often flown at 
this day within the metropolitan area by a 
well-known enthusiast, and the columns of the 
Field bear witness to the fact that in many 
parts of the country hawking is still a fashion- 
able hobby. The author is not much more 
happy in his remarks about the red-legged 
partridge. Nor do goatsuckers generally lay 
‘white eggs” in this country (p. 365). In a 
chapter on migration an acknowledgment to 
Prof. Palméa would not have been out of place ; 
and a perusal of his well-known treatise would 
have tended to the elucidation of the subject, 
while some notice of the work of the British 
Association committee would at least have 
been an act of grace. When we come to the 
chapterentitled*‘ The Philosophy of Birds’ Nests 
and Eggs,” we are inclined to lose patience. So 
long as Mr. Dixon merely relies upon the 
writings of Darwin and Wallace he writes 
many a pleasant paragraph; but when he 
raises his so-called ‘‘ laws of isolation” to the 


feel prompted to warn the public from his 
heresies, so obvious are they to the initiated. 
Still this is an agreeable book, which many a 
lover of birds in their wild state will read with 
While Mr. Dixon is content to 


personal notice, he is generally trustworthy ; 
and he has a picturesque way of putting his 
observations into words. 


A Monograph of the British Uredineae and 
Ustiligineae. By Charles B. Plowright. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) This monograph is the 
fruit of much research, both morphological and 
systematic, extending over a number of years. 
It bears strong evidence on nearly every page 
that the work has been done in the most 


concerned, the only criticism to be made is 
that in the introductory portion they are given 
occasionally at quite unnecessary length. This is 
partly owing to the fact that the author has 
chosen to bring together in one monograph 
two groups which are at present held to have 
much less connexion than was formerly 
supposed to be the case. Mr. Plowright has 


Bary so judiciously that he might have gone 


from each other by the great group of 
Ascomycetes. A detailed morphological account 
of the Uredineae is followed by a similar 


systematic descriptions of the Uredineae by 
those of the Ustilagineae. This plan is farther 


Mr. Plowright 


za 


the so-called spermatia. He attaches, in our 
opinion at all events, too little weight to the 
view that these are male organs, persisting in 
a series of organisms which have lost by retro- 
gression the corresponding female organs of re- 
production (at least assiduous research has failed 
to find them ; and he is too much impressed 
by the phenomenon of their sprouting in suit- 
able media, as polien-grains germinate in sugar 
solutions. However, the real value of the 
book is in the systematic portion, for which 
there can be nothing but praise. It has been 
done in the most careful and well-judged 
fashion ; and its author deserves, and will, 
doubtless, obtain from botanists in this country, 
most hearty thanks for it. With Stevenson’s 
Hymenomyce'es and Phillips’s Discomyc+tes, and 
the present volume by Mr. Plowright, the 
students of our native fungi are now very 
nearly independent of Cooke’s faulty Handbook 
of British Fungi. 








OBITUARY, 


GENERAL NASSAU LEES. 


AL Anglo-Indians will hear with regret of the 
death of Major-Gen. W. Nassau Lees, for many 
years past the proprietor of the Z'imes of Indix, 
which took place in London on Saturday last, 
March 9, in the sixty-fifth year of hisage. His 
services to Oriental learning deserve specixl 
commendation here. It was during his prin- 
cipalship that the Madrasa, or Mohammedan 
college, at Calcutta was affiliated to the uni- 
versity, aud its methods of teaching underwent 
a radical reform. Besides textbooks in Arabic 
and Persian, he himself edited the great com- 
mentary on the Koran of Zamakshari; and 
from his press issued a long series of Arabic 
and Persian works. He also held at one time 
the office of Persian translator to the Govern- 
ment of India. Gen, Lees had received the 
hon. degree of LL.D. at Dublin; and he had 
been elected correspondivug member of the 
Oriental Society of Berlin and the Academy of 
Sciences of Gittingen. red 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN announce a work on J'he 
Bacteria in Asiutic Cholera, by Dr. E. Klein, 
who, it will be remembered, was sent to India 
by the government some three years ago to 
investigate the reported discovery of the 
cholera germs. 


MEssrs. JOHN BAaRTHOLOMEW & Co. have 
this mouth removed iuto new premises, called 
the Edinburgh Geographical Lustitute, which 
they announce to be ‘fitted with all the latest 
appliances calculated to aid in perfecting the 
various processes of engraving, lithographing, 
and printing.” 

Mr. R. D. OtpHam, the Deputy-Super- 
intendent of the Geological Survey of India, 
has prepared—and the Survey has published— 
a most useful Bibliography of Indian Geology. 
The work supplies full references to a great 
mass of literature relating to British India and 
the adjoining countries up to the end of 1837, 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU has been elected a 
member of the Académie des Inscriptions, by 
31 votes out of 36, in place of the late Comte 
Paul Riant. 

Pror. JAMES DARMESTETER has reprinted 
from the Journal Asiatique his paper upon 
‘*The Inscriptions on the Tomb of Baber at 
Cabul.”” These inscriptions, it appears, have 
never before been published in full, though 





regretted that he handles so loosely the impor- 





their existence is well known. The present 
copies were wade by a regimental munshi 
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during the British occupation in 1879. The 
inscriptions commemorate the emperor Baber 
himself, who died in 1530; his son Mirza 
Hindal, and a daughter of Mirza Hindal; a son 
of Baber’s successor, Humayun ; and a daughter 
of the emperor Alamgir II., married to a Durani 
prince, who died in 1788. Some of the monu- 
ments show that they were erected by the 
emperors Jehangir and Shah Jehan. 

Correction.—In Prof. Biihler’s letter in the 
ACADEMY of last week, on ‘‘Dr. Burgess’s 
New Impressions of the Rock-Edicts of Asdka” 
(line 13 from beginning), for ‘“‘inch” read 
** centimétre.” 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Ouirron SHaxsrgerE Socrety.—(Saturday, 
February 23.) 


W. ©. H. Cross, Esa., president, in the chair.— 
Mr. L. M. (Griffiths, in some ‘‘ General Observa- 
tions on ‘A Yorkshire Tragedy,’’’ after quoting 
Stow’s record of the murder (Uhronicle, ed. 1631, 
pp. 870-1), drew attention to the kind of literature 
the event called forth, as shown by the entries in 
the Stationers’ Registers on June 12, July 3, and 
A t24, 1605. Theentry of the play itselfon May 2, 
1608, and the editions of 1608 and 1619 were men- 
tioned; and attention was directed to the opinions 
of Collier (English Dramatic Poetry, ed. 1831, vol. iii., 
pp. 50-1), Schlegel (Dramatic Literature, ed. Bohn, 
p. 445), Ward (English Dramatic Literature, vol. i., 
p. 462), Dowden (Shak:spere Primer, p. 158), Halli- 
well-Phillipps (Outlines of the Life of Shakspere, 6th 
ed., vol. i., pp. 206-7), and Symonds (Shakspere’s 
Predecessors, pp. 421-3, 434-40) —Miss E. Maud 
Williams in ‘*‘ Notes on ‘A Yorkshire Tragedy’ ’’ 
dealt with the external evidence connecting the 
play with the name of Shakspere; and then pointed 
out that probably the child, mentioned in the 
drama as having escaped being murdered through 
being at nurse, was ‘‘ Henrie Calverley,’’ whose 
marriage with a daughter of Sir Walter Pye, on 
July 28, 1628, is recorded in the parish register of 
Much Dewchurch, in the county of Hereford.— 
Mr. John Taylor read a paper on “ The Diabolism 
of ‘A Yorkshire Tragedy.’’’ That a demoniac 
deed, like the subject of this play, should be 
attributed to diabolic possession need excite no 
surprise if we connect it with the prevalent belief 
at the time in the active energy of Satan among 
mankind. The British Solomon (James VI. of 
Scotland) published his Demonologie at Edinburgh 
in 1597, and it was reprinted in London in 1617. 
Its purpose was to sustain the belief that the 
devil’s personal communication with those ready 
to admit his advances was as vital a doctrine us 
justification by faith—the Protestant piliar of 
salvation. The Witch Act became law in 1604; 
and between 1603 and 1680 the number of the 
victims of this superstition far exceeded that of the 
sufferers under the Holy Oftice in an equal space 
of time. Some 70,000 were burned or drowned, 
after, perhaps, excruciating torture to exact con- 
fession of their crime, on accusations of which none 
of them could have been guilty. Even Lord Bacon 
and Sir Thomas Browne argued for the reality of 
witchcraft as a form of diabolical agency in human 
affairs; and John Wesley, in later days, declared that 
to give up witchcraft was to give up the Bible. The 
convenient practice of charging upon Satan the 
effects of men’s violent passions and purposes is, 
in the instance before us, inartistically managed, 
and seems an afterthought, or is brought in asa 
stage necessity to account for a moral revulsion 
really induced by terror of the law, from which 
the criminal finds it now too late to escape. There 
is a Shakrperian ring about some of the passages 
in the drama; but its character as a whole shows 
that, if Shakspere was the writer, it was hurriedly 
prepared for the stage. —Mr. L. M. Griffiths pre- 
rented a report upon ‘‘The Rare Words and 
Phrases in ‘ A Yorkshire Tragedy.’’* ‘The follow- 
ing are not used by Shakspere:—Oap-case; ninny- 
hammer (a simpleton) ; stand in wax (for extensive 
securities given for money); knighting (drinking 
upon the knees) ; promoter (an informer); under- 
putter; white boy (a term of special affection), 
—Dr. L. Proescholdt, of Homburg, Mr. Albert R. 
Frey, of New York, and Dr. H. H. Furness, of 





Philadelphia, have accepted invitations to become 
corresponding members of the Society. 
AnTHROoPOLOGICAL InstituTE.—( Tuesday, 
February 26.) 


Dr. J. Beppor, president, in the chair.— Mr. 
Francis Galton exhibited a new instrument for 
testing the delicacy of perception of differences of 
tint, also an instrument for telling reaction time. 
Both instruments will be exhibited in the Paris 
Exhibition. Major C. R. Conder read a paper on 
‘* The Early Races of Western Asia.” The students 
of Aryan and Semitic antiquity have found them- 
selves confronted for the last forty years in Western 
Asia, in Greece, and Italy, by languages and racial 
types neither Aryan nor Semitic, and showing races 
whose civilisation is earlier. In three cases these 
languages are found to be Turanian (in the more 
limited meaning of the word), viz., Akkadian, 
Medic, and Etruscan. As regards these lauguages, 
the study of Akkadian, as it existed about 3000 
B.c., Shows @ grammar nearest to that of Turkic 
languages and even of the Manchu Tartars, and a 
vocabulary which has been in great measure 
recovered, though in part still doubtful, and 
which, while comparable with Finnic and Ugrian 
languages, is yet nearest to the Turkic. The 
language of the Medes known from the inscrip- 
tions of Darius, about 500 z.c., has a similar but 
more advanced grammar, and a vocabulary held 
by Oppert and others to be nearest the Turkic. 
The Etruscan, of which the numerals were shown 
by Dr. Isaac Taylor in 1874 to be Turanian, is also 
found to compare in grammar and vocabulary 
with the Akkadian. The question now raised is 





whether this early population of Asia Minor and 
Syria, of which traces are recoverable from various | 
sources, did not belong tothe samestock. In Asia | 
Minor, Lenormant believed a Turanian stock to | 
have existed very early ; and in Syria this was the 
belief of the late Dr. Birch, and has been urged by 
Capt. Conder from 1883 onwards. (1) As regards 
Syria, the names of towns and persons are recover- 
able from Egyptian monuments and papyri in 1600 
and 1340 s.c. In the south these are mainly 
Semitic. Iu the north the country of the Phoent- 
cians and Kheta gives us 200 town names and 20 
royal names which are neither Semitic nor Aryan. 
Comparing these words with Akkadian, and with 
the living Turkic and Ugrian languages, the 
translation is suitable. Among the personal words, 
Tar, Sar, Lul, Nazi, Essebu, and Tarkun are the 
most distinctive ; and among geographical terms 
Tami, ‘‘building,’’ Su, ‘‘river,’? Zep, ‘hill, and 
others are distinctive of the Turkicdialects. From 
these words it is fairly safe to conclude that a 
Turanian population inhabited Syria in the earliest 
historic times, akin to the Turks and Turkomans 
still found in the same region. In Northern Syria 
also certain hieroglyphic inscriptions of a very 
archaic kind are found which, by general consent 
of archaeologists, have been attributed to the same 
race; and, by the same general consent, the 
hieratic character derived from these hieroglyphs 
is recognisable in the later syllabary generally 
known as Cypriote or Asianic. This connexion 
was first discovered by Prof. Sayce. The author has 
proposed to treat these syllabaries as representing 
Turkic words, and by this means to recover the 
sounds of the original hieroglyphs of Northern 
Syria. He finds that by this method it is possible 
to read the short bilingual known as the ‘‘ Boss 
of Tarkondemos.’’ The words Ma and Ku for 
‘*country’’ and ‘‘ king,’’ which he thus recovered 
in 1887, though questioned by Prof, Sayce as not 
being Akkadian, are admitted by other authorities 
to belong to that language, and are widely-spread 
Turanian words. The evidence of pbysiognomy, 
dress, and religious customs among the Kheta, or 
Hittites, points to the same conclusion. Their type 
of face is recognised to be Tartaric or Mongolian, and 
their adoration of the sun, moon, mountains, clouds, 
rivers, and the sea is similar to the beliefs of other 
Turanian peoples, as is their practice of exogamy 
mentioned in the Bible. The Kara Khitai, or 
‘black Khitans,” of Eastern Turkestan —an 
important people in Central Asia as early as the 
time of the geographer Ptolemy — possessed a 
name identical with that of the Kheta. Their 
language is similar in many words to Akkadian, 
their religious beliefs and warlike customs re- 
semble those of the Kheta. The pigtails found 





Sy 
—————+ 


to be worn by the latter are also of Tartar o: 
in Ohina. (2) The early ‘‘ barbarian” population 
of Asia Minor is stated by the ancients to hays 





been akin to the Etruscan tace. In various parts of | 


Asia Minor hieroglyphs like those of the Hittite, | 


are found; and cylinders used as amulets, not 
unlike the Akkadian cylinders, occur in this 
region, with similar heiroglyphic emblems. The 
syllabary above mentioned as Asianic also exists in 
these regions, and in the island of Lemnos a text 
recently discovered proves to be written in a lan. 
guage and character closely similar to the Etruscan, 
A few words of the Lydian and Carian language; 
have also come down to us; and among these the 
author claims to have recognised Turkic words, 
such, for instance, as the Oarian Taba fora ‘‘ rock,” 
and the Lydian Lailas, ‘‘tyrant.’? The ancient 
nomenclature of Asia Minor seems to indicate the 
same contiexion, as do also the Carian personal 
names. The river Sangarius may be compated 
with the river Sangari in Manchuria. The only 
alternative to the supposition that a Turkic popu. 
lation once spread over Mesopotamia, Syria, and 
Asia Minor, is the supposition that these tribes, or 
some of them, belonged to the Lesghic group in 
the Caucasus, to which Lenormant proposed to 
refer the ancient Vannic population. But the 
study of this group of languages, though not long 
since proposed, has not led to any satisfactory 
result, or enabled any student to interpret the 
sounds of the various languages of Syria and Asia 
Minor above noticed, or those of the Syrian 
hieroglyphs, in the manner in which | can be 
interpreted through the use of the Tartar or 
Ugrian languages. 


Parrorocican Socrety.—( Friday, March 1.) 


Tue Rev. Dr. Morris, president, in the chair.— 
Mr. Whitley Stokes read a paper on Prof. Atkin- 
son’s edition of the Passions and Homilies in the 
Lebar Brece—a fourteenth-century MS. in the 
library of the Royal Irish Academy. After de- 
scribing the MS., and giving a list of the Passioxs 
and Homilies which it contains, he mentioned the 
few instances in which they throw light on the 
doctrines and practices of the Irish Church, the 
superstitions and folklore of the Irish peop'e. 
Unction appears to have been used in (not betore 
or after) baptism (ll. 7515-7517 of Prof. Atkin- 
son’s texts); the damned are punished by cold as 
well as by heat (l. 6397); and the good are 
rewarded by the music of the birds in Paradise 
(1, 6486). Casting lots, spells (philtres ?) of women, 
auguries given by birds (the Latin oscines), visicus, 
the moon’s time, forbidden days, and prophecies 
of living men are mentioned (il. 7315-7318). When 
a king is righteous, ‘‘earth and sea, field and 
wood, lakes and rivers,’ will be fruitful (4255); 
The first-born of an adulterer dies prematurely 
(1. 7811). For three days atter its birth the lion's 
whelp is lifeless, and is brought to life by ths 
breath and roar of its father. All these (except, 
perhaps, the last, which is mentioned by Puilippe 
de Thaun) appear to belong to Irish folklore ; and 
Mr. Stokes had been unable to find a foreign origin 
for the following fine legend (ll. 4129-4145): L ve 
ye justice; that is, deliver righteous judgment, 
O kings of the world! For Solomon greatly feared 
the Lord when he was judging the people and 
dealing dooms upon them. For one day he was 
before the high king David his father, when the 
latter was judging the people, and he upbraided 
David for his slowness and hesitation in deciding. 
Whereupon his father said to him: ‘‘ Come thou, 
my son, to-day upon the throne, that thow mayst 
search into and clear up the questions and the 
causes of the folk more quickly than Ido. Fot 
thou art shrewder and sharper of wit and undct- 
standing, as is said in the proverb—the younger 
thorn is always the sharper.’ Then went Solomon 
upon the throne, according to his father’s order. 
And over his head thete appeared to him the haud 
of the Creator, with a two-edged sword, threaten- 
ing him with a sudden and awful death if he 
swerved, little or much, from the righteous judg- 
ment And when Solomon saw that, he tremble: 
greatly, and his blood turned to bone in him for 
dread of the one God. And then he entreated his 
father to beseech the Lord for him, and to graut 
him forgiveness for the annoyance that he had 
caused him through want of knowledge. So theil 
they both besought the Lord that he would protect 
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ustice, and that they might never pass an un- 
raterus he ment. I, Zhe Texts.—The texts 
published by Prof. Atkinson comprise 8424 lives, 


apd are reproduced in Roman type with reasonable 
accuracy. But the codex is often corrupt and eome- 
times defective ; and though the editor has collated 
come of his texts with MSS. in the British Museum 
and the library of Trinity College, Dublin, these 
collations are incomplete ; and he has failed alto- 
gether to collate Laud 610, ff. 11-14", which con- 
tains a copy of the Passion of Christ’s Image, and 
the fourteenth-century MS. in the Bibliothtque Na- 
tionale, which contains good copies of no less than 
pine of Prof. Atkinson’s other texts. He has also 
omitted to italicise his extensions of the numerous 
contractions in the L:bar Brezse, and these exten- 
sions are sometimes inaccurate. For example, his 
“ rograndaigsibair’’ (1. 2829), which he renders 
“ye angered,’’ should be ‘‘ rogrendaigsibair’’ 
(ye have challenged ’’); his ‘‘itat’’ (1630) should 
be “i tert’’ (‘‘on the third [day]); his ‘‘iarna 
srdigled”’ (3302), which he rendered by ‘‘ after 
scourging bim,” should be ‘‘iarna sé¢”’ (‘‘along 
their way’); his ‘‘dan’’ (4048, 4952, 4111, 5719, 
5720, 7050) should be ‘‘dano’’; his ‘“‘din” (which 
occurs, he says, about 400 times) shou 
“didiu.”” His bisections of compounds (e g., “cat 
chesad,”’ 34) and extravagant use of hyphens are 
aleo objectionable. Tte hyphen is also often used 
wrongly, as in the case of the articulated preposi- 
tions ovs-in, fors-in, iarsein, &c., &c., where the 
s be to the article. To print in an Italien 
text alleo, coll-o, dall-o, dello, nelleo, sulleo, in an 
Old-French text ales, deles, would ba similar 
errors, II. The Translation.—The translation is 
incomplete and often inaccurate; but many of its 
mistakes are silently set right in the glossary. 
Mr. Stokes had not examined the translation of 
the Homilies; but in that of the Passions there 
were at least forty mistakes not so corrected, 
Examples are aninde (‘‘sense!essness’’), which in 
one place Prof. Atkinson renders by ‘‘ animosity ’’; 
in another by “‘ savagery ’’; oc fiir (*‘ preparing ’’), 
rendered by ‘‘watching’’? (p. 304, 1. 5); cepp 
(‘‘block, stocks ’’) rendered by ‘‘fetters”’ (p. 316, 
1 28); indorus, @ very common nominal preposi- 
tion meauing ‘‘before,’? rendered by ‘‘at the 
gate” (p. 326, 1. 18); ires-cretim (‘‘ heretical 
belief”), rendered by ‘‘faith’? (p 357, 1. 24). 
IIL. The Glossary.—Here the errors of omission are 
few. Mr. Stokes had noticed only five—viz., ail 
(‘‘rock’’), 1. 1638, aninde (‘‘ senselessness”’), 11. 129, 
133, atruag(=W. athru), 8315, mosach (nasty), 
8299, and cos¢a (footprint), 6335, which Prof. Atkin- 
son mistakes for Latin. But errors of commision 
are numerous—about 209—and were divided by Mr. 
Stokes into the following eight classes: a. non- 
existing words, 56 in number; 5. oblique cases 
given as nominatives singular (34) ; c. wrong inser- 
tions of marks of length (14); d. wrong omissions 
of marks of length (62); e. wrong meanings (64) ; 
f. wrong etymologies (6); g. separations of the 
same word (4); 4. confusions of different words 
(3). Examples of class a are: accad, “striving” (f) ; 
aihardacht, “‘ulteration”’ (?); aurthige, s.v. bend- 
chapur; dibrachad,* ‘‘dart’’; dlige, ‘‘way”’; 
drivchtaim, ‘‘to murmur’?; -erlangair (which 
begins with the second element of a diphthong !) ; 
grandaigim,* ‘‘to horrify, to anger’’; ingrindim,* 
* to persecute”; indebar, ‘‘ manure”’ (?); muscach, 
stream” (?); othrach, ‘dung’; saish, ‘ evil’’; 
tarr, ‘‘end’’; techailim,* “to collect” (+); ubtad, 
scaring.”’ ‘These and many more are what Prof. 
Skeat calls ‘‘ ghost-words’’—mere products of 
ecribal carelessness or editorialincompetence. Ex- 
amples of class b are: adbuid (nom. eg. ‘‘adba”’), 
brait (“brat”), clug (‘*cloc”), erisst (‘eres ’’), 
geim (" gemm "), luthraigit (*‘lathrach”’),  stelli 
("*stell”’), tiachtain (‘‘tiachtu”). Examples of 
Class ¢ are: déimin,* ‘deep, and fédel, ‘con- 
stant,” which Prof. Atkinson has iuferred from 
Co:mne, Jédlijim, not recing that here the marked 
— are long, not by nature, but by position. 
“xamples of class d are: ailim, alaind, bel, cu, de 
( emoke”’), ¢c, Jen, There are about fifty- 
live others. Examples of class ¢ are: aidetchiugud 
,, Cursing "3 aidmilliud, ‘‘ perturbation”; aincess, 
wa ; ainmech, ** reviling ”’; blaith,*‘ blithe ’’; 
“ee judgment. day ’’; coblige, ‘‘ cohabitation ’’; 
‘cuntand, * anguish ’’; itadach, ‘hungry ’’; oentuma, 
_marriageable’’; seg (‘ milk’), ‘‘sap’’ (?) ; 
siabrad, There are about 


» ‘‘magic blight’? (7). 
fifty others.  Ourious ignorance of grammar is 


betrayed by the articles athela, “‘to die”; ecid, 
‘the tells’’; epil, ‘She died’; folmaiged, *‘ laying 
waste.” Examples of class f are: acarb (‘‘ bitter’’), 
‘probably = ath-garb, with admixture of Latin 
acerbus’’; mebaid (better memaid, root mat) Prof. 
Atkinson refers to ‘'4/maid,’”’ tarfaid (root bhat, 
whence also Latin fzteor) he refers to ‘‘ «/bad.” 
He speaks (p. 521) of “the root ad-glad’’; 
and he says (p. 892) that ata is one of the 
‘*root-forms’? used in conjugating ‘‘taim, to 
be.”? Examples of class g will be found under 
addi and aite, deliugud and the ghost-word 
deglad, nech (pl. n. nechi, dat. nechid) and ni. 
Examples of class 4 are: min, ‘‘small,’? con- 
fused with min, ‘‘ smooth ”’; and the denominative 
minigim, ‘*I mince,” confused with minaigim, ‘I 
explain.”’ So cé/e (‘‘ concealment ”’) is placed with 
céle, ** fellow.’ Prof. Atkinson’s glossary must be 
used with the utmost caution ; and it will certainly 
not supersede Prof. Windisch’s Irisches Worterbuch, 
although, no doubt, the former contains many 

uine words which are not to be found in the 
atter. The paper concluded with the etymologies 
of several words which Prof. Atkinson had not 
traced to their sources. Of these the most inte- 
resting were: aird (quarter of the heavens, point 
of the compass), Gr. &piis ; airecht (‘assembly ”’) = 
Mid.-Welsh areith (‘‘speech’’); alt (‘‘joint’’), 
with regular loss of », from “pu'to-, M.H.G. falz 
(Bezzenberger) ; blede (‘' goblet’’), borrowed from 
A.8. bledu; forbarach (‘‘ excellent’), identical in 
prefix and root with the breppepis of the LXX ; 
luard (‘‘heavy'’), from Fr. lourd; seg (‘‘ strength’’) 
s=Skr. sahas, Goth. sigis, A.S. sigor; spelp 
(‘robe’), from Lat. peplum, with prothetic s, as 
in spréid (‘‘cattle’’), from praeda ; taball (‘‘ sling’), 
cognate with Gr. BdAAw, Bédos ; tir (‘land’’), from 
*stéros, cognate with Osc. teervim and Gr. ornpilw ; 
tomm (“‘lump”’) = Gr. riuBos, Skr. turiza. Mr. 
Stokes then submitted to the meeting a new 
etymology of zap%évos, which he held to be an 
illustration of Grassmann’s law, to stand for 
*papdevos, and to be cognate with the Early 
English burde, ‘‘ maiden,’’ root birdh. 


University Cottece Literary Socrety.— 
(Monday, March 4 ) 


A papgR was read by Mies A. B. Anderton on 
‘*Some Comparisons between the Prose Literature 
of Swift’s Time and that of our own.” The chief 
features in the literature of Swift's day were 
asserted to be the essay, the journal, and pclitical 
writing. From the essay have come the modern 
character-novel, the incident-novel, and the 
magazine-article; from the journal the modern 
newspaper ; political writing has practically dis- 
appeared. Defoe’s Review, dividing its attention 
between political news and social affairs, was dealt 
with as the origin of both the essay and the 
journal. Attention was given to the character- 
novel and the novel of incident in their early forms 
—the one in the pages of the Zatler and Spectator, 
the other in the Review aud realistic tales of Defoe 
—and in their latest development at the present 
time. The modern magazine was touched upon, 
and the rise of the newspaper in the Review ; and 
comparisons were drawn between satire in our own 
day and the same form of literature—political and 
—e—— represented in the writings of 
wilt. 


EpinsuncH Marasaematicat Societry.—(Friday, 
March 8.) 


Grorces A. Grsson, Ese,, president, in the chair.— 
Prof. Ohrystal discussed the closeness of the 
approximation in Stirling’s theorem; Mr. John 
Alison read a paper by Mr. W. J. Millar on the 
most economical speed for a steamer in relation to 
the cargo carried and the coal consumed ; and the 
Rev. Norman Fraser gave the third part of a paper 
on Kétter’s synthetic geometry of algebraic curves, 
in which he dealt with involution nets and involu- 
tions of higher rank than the first. 
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FINE ART. 


Twelve Etchings. Contributed to the Port- 
folio by Paul Adolphe Rajon. With a 
brief Memoir and Notes by F. G. Stephens. 
(Seeley.) 

In writing of the revival of etching in the 

latter part of this century, no future Mr. 

Hamerton can fail to give a due place of 

honour to Paul Adolphe Rajon. Of etching 

as a means of interpreting pictures he must 
always remain one of the greatest masters, for 
he brought to his work a sympathy wide, 
impartial, and at the same time sincere and 
enthusiastic with whatever fine picture or 
master he had to deal, however different 
they might be in style or sentiment. In 
technique, whether we regard his marvellous 
power of representing texture and the special 
handling of a master, or the way he would 
suggest colour and preserve tone, or the fine- 
ness of his drawing, or the firmness of his 
modelling, in each and every respect he must 
be placed in the firat rank of those aqua- 
fortists who have devoted their skill to the 
translation of pictures into black and white. 
None of them, moreover, have shown 4 finer, 
few quite so fine, an artistic sense. Although 
none knew better the science of his art, or 
employed it more accurately, he kept clear 
from mechanism on the one hand and manner- 
ism on the other, putting his whole soul into 
his work, but subordinating his own individu- 
ality to that of the artist he interpreted. And 
this subordination was not due toa lack of in- 
nate artistic impulse; but on the contrary, was 
probably the sign of a strong creative desire, 
just as the manner with which he imitated 
the handiing of a painter was the result of 

no slavish or laborious copying, but of a 

natural instinct for brush-work. But if Rajon 

had a keen feeling for the art of a painter, 
he never forgot the limits of his own. 


‘*Tt was characteristic,” writes Mr. Stephens, 
‘* of Rajon’s just sense of the proprieties of Lis 
own art that in his lively way he affirmed dis- 
like of the big etchings which are now in 
fashion. He thought large size incompatible 
with the right qualities of etching.” 


As to the soundness of this judgment as 
applied to the work of all men, and etchings 
of all descriptions, there may be disputes; but 
as applied to himself and his own work, there 
can be no doubt but that it was absolutely 
right ; and Mr. Stephens’s following sentences 
show that Rajon’s artistic conscience was as 
sound as his artistic judgment : 


‘I may here add that he often regretted the 
practice of some good aquafortists in accepting 
commissions to produce plates after bad pictures, 
merely because they were popular and ‘ paid 
well.’ The list of his works at the end of this 
text proves that he hardly ever etched a picture 
which was not first-rate, and never reproduced 
a bad one.” 


Mr. Stephens’s knowledge of both the man 
and his att makes his ‘‘ brief memoir” of 
unusual interest. Its brevity is indeed its 
principal defect; but, as with most devoted 
artists, Rajon affords little material for the 
biographer. His life, moreover, was short 
if counted by years. He was not forty-five 
when he died; and, if we understand Mr. 
Stephens rightly, he did not commence to 
etch till 1865, when he was about twenty- 
two years old, It is pleasant to know that 
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he owed his introduction to his right line in 
art to MM. Leopold Flameng and Léon 
Gaucherel, and that the latter gave him his 
first technicul instruction. Down to that time 
his principal occupation had been as a 
colourer of photographs; but M. Gaucherel 

‘* gave him a properly prepared copper-plate, 
lent him tools such as aquafortists use, and 
installed him in o garret in the Rue d’Enfer. 
Although quite a novice in the matter, Rajon, 
in an unusually short time, by dint of stren- 
uously employing all that diligence, entire 
disregard of labour which ensured success, and 
the peculiar aptitude nature gave, produced, to 
the astonishment of his friends, an admirable 
transcript of M. Gcérdme’s famous picture, 
‘Rembrandt dans son Atelier,’ which MM. 
Goupil & Co. promptly bought of him, and 
published with such ¢éclat that several com- 
missions from the same firm followed without 
delay, with a very great increase of profit to 
the young artist. ‘ Rembrandt’ remains one 
of his finest works.” 

Once started in his career as an etcher, it was 
in vain for Rajon to think of any other. He 
might still entertain a strong ambition to be a 
painter and build himself a lordly studio, 
where huge canvases were to be filled with 
life-size figures; but fate, in the benign form 
of success, was too strong for him. Hence- 
forth, in spite of all inclinations to the con- 
trary, his hands were to be full till his 
death of the work he could do best. Yet 
he rebelled against his destiny to the Jast. 
Meny of our readers will remember the 
exhibition of his paintings and drawings in 
Bond Street, a few years before his death, at 
which time he proposed to relinquish etching 
for portrait work, if he could find sufficient 
encouragement ; and they will remember also 
how spirited and refined some of his portraits 
were, especially in chalk, in the use of which 
he was a master. 

Nevertheless, it was, perhaps, wise to 
confine this volume, as far as illustration goes, 
to his work as an etcher, for it is on his 
ekill in this art that his fame depends; and 
among the etchings which he executed for the 
Portfolio there are a few which are of the 
finest quality and high interest, while 
the twelve taken together display the range 
of his accomplishment with something like 
justice. There is, indeed, none of them 
which made such extraordinary demands on 
his resources as his presentation of Mr. Alma 
Tadema’s ‘ Claudius,” which Mr. Stephens 
names as his masterpiece. This is, indeed, a 
technical triumph over a rare assemblage of 
difficulties; in it Rajon’s draughtmansbip, 
power of rendering texture, and mastery over 
tone are seen altogether and at their greatest ; 
and Mr. Stephens has reason for rating at 
exceptional value his etching for the Gazette 
des Beaux Arts after Rembrandt’s portrait of 
‘‘An Old Lady,” in the National Gallery. 
In well-considered words of eulogy he writes: 


‘Here are the firm, full drawing, mellow 
surface, luminous flesh, and brilliant white of 
the ruff in the original, as well as the intense 
brightness of the painter’s technique, including 
the glowing of the light reflected from the ruff 
on the cheek (which is like a still plump, 
though half-withered apple), flexible lips, and 
swollen features. In this example Rajon like- 
wise gave us the justest translation of the 
painter’s sweeping touches with the fullest 
brushes and ample impasto, while depicting the 
woman’s aged skin, its pulpiness and surface 





| crenellated by time. The lines produced by the 


needle of Rajon are exact echoes, so to say, of 
the peculiarities of Rembrandt’s handling, and 
his little plate is a perfect reproduction, the 
most intelligent and brilliant of its kind.” 


Nevertheless, though this praise is well 
deserved, it would be possible to say as much 
and as truthfully in describing the merits of 
some of the Portfolio plates, especially the 
three portraits—the so-called ‘‘ Gevartius”’ of 
Van Dyck, the “ Philip 1V.” of Velasquez, 
and Gerard Dou’s portrait of himself; all of 
them masterpieces of interpretation, each of 
them differing from the other with an execu- 
tion varying in sympathy with the painter’s 
touch and feeling. Nor is the plate after 
Turner’s “‘Téméraire” less of a triumph. 
The contrast of hot and cool colour, to which 
so much of the effect of the picture is due, 
could not, of course, be given; but nearly all 
else, whether of psinter’s skill or poet’s 
thought, is reflected or suggested. 

Altogether the memoir and plates combined 
form a fit and charming souvenir of one of 
the most accomplished of etchers and amiable 
of men. 

Cosmo Morxnovse. 








THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER- 
ETCHERS. 


By an arrangement not inconvenient to either 
of the parties to it, the Royal Society of 
Painter-Etchers takes possession of the gallery 
of the Royal Water Colour Society during a 
few weeks of the early spring; and it opens its 
first exhibition in that place with an extremely 
extensive, though not quite an exhaustive, 
show of the etchings of Mr. Seymour Haden, 
its president, and with a large and miscel- 
laneous assemblage of other men’s quite recent 
work, varying from the most fussily elaborate 
of popular adaptations of the etcher’s method 
to the most economical and significant of true 
sketches on the copper. 

The exhibition of so much of Mr. Seymour 
Haden’s work is at once a tribute to the energy 
with which Mr. Haden—as etcher, writer, and 
man of affairs—has looked to and advocated the 
best interests of the institution which he may 
be said to have founded, and the lifting up of 
a standard not of actual execution always, but 
of aim, towards which many of our younger 
etchers would do well to approach. Such a 
standard of excellence it had been proposed at 
first to set up by the exhibition of a hundred 
Rembrandts; and another year, doubtless at 
the president’s wish, this is likely to be done. 
It is of the first importance that the beginner 
in practical work and the chance visitor or 
buyer shall be familiarised as far as possible 
with the character of the labours of masters; 
and it ought to be remembered that it is just 
as impossible te produce, or to appreciate, good 
modern etching without being fortified by a 
knowledge of the masters—from Rembrandt, 
Van Dyke, Claude, and Meryon downwards— 
as it is impossible to produce, or to appreciate, 
good modern literature without knowing what 
have been the methods and achievements of the 
English classics. Mr. Haden’s own admirable 
prints, displayed in the gallery now, show at 
once the individuality of the artist and his 
acquaintance with the best principles of the 
art. His work is so well-known—collected and 
appreciated in so many places between Paris 
and Chicago—that a general word is all that it 
can be necessary nowadays to say in its praise. 
But it is worth mentioning that there are now 
exhibited for the first time, I believe, those six 
little plates wrought by him very tentatively, 
yet with feeling for elegance, as long ago as 





1843 and 1844. Writing some years since, in 
another place, I had occasion to say more 
about them. Suffice it to say here that 
the subjects are in Italy, and that the method 
of treatment is markedly different—markedly 
more timid—than that adopted by Mr. Haden 
when the practice of etching was first seriously 
pursued by him, in 1858 and 1859. English 
and Irish and Welsh rural subjects and 
Thames-side subjects occupied Mr. Haden 
chiefly during his middle period. The 
‘* Agamemnon ”—the great ship lying across 
the river—became the most popular of English 
etchings. Since then, some impressive work, 
and some not quite so satisfactory, has been 
done in Spain—‘‘Grim Spain” is a fine 
example. Many of the later etchings are on 
zinc, which ‘‘ yields a fat line” that has con. 
tented the artist. Among the drypoints, none 
are finer than those done in or about 1877 in 
Dorsetshire; and of that group I have always 
been inclined to single out ‘‘ Windmill Hill, 
No. 1,” as the absolute masterpiece. Mr, 
Haden has given so much to the world that it 
is ungrateful to blame him for his present non- 
productiveness. At the same time, I should be 
sorry to think that he bad said his Jast word. 

Putting aside Mr. Menpes, who sends so 
little here, but who has been industrious and 
successful elsewhere, the most interesting of 
our younger etchers—though Mr. Macbeth 
himself has but just reached middle age—are 
Mr. Frank Short and Mr. William Strang. 
Then Mr. Toovey is daintiness itself, and Mr. 
C. J. Watson has excellent decisiveness and 
vigour. Mr. Percy Thomas is often elegant, 
and his subjects are varied. Mr. Vickert is 
hastily expressive in a great many croyuis; 
Mr. Herbert Marshall shows some freedom; 
Mr. Slocombe, in one or two cases, leaves the 
nude figure, which he draws not too correctly, 
to give us very pretty visions of French bye- 
streets. Mrs. Merritt, Mr. Goff, Mr. Ball, Mr. 
Robertson are assuredly worthy of mention, 
nor should there be unnoticed such favourites 
of the public as Mr. David Law and Mr. 
Farrer. A word more about two at least of the 
artists already mentioned. Mr. Short’s com- 
mand of expressive line is quite extraordinary. 
So is his mastery of technique. ‘* Wrought 
Nails,” and the ‘* Last Days of an Old Brig,” 
and the tiny ‘‘ Lowlands, Cornwall,” are strong 
with a restrained strength. Mr. Toovey goes 
in more for atmospheric effect, daintily indi- 
cated. Mr. Strang is dramatic. He is capable 
of delivering a very weird message ; or, as in 
‘‘The Rehearsal”—a group of people with 
violin and clarionet and double bass in a dark 
corner of a French country church—he concen- 
trates himself on the rendering of peculiar 
character and on the expression of chiaroscuro. 
One ought, on the whole, to be hopeful as to the 
prospects of English etching ; one might even 
be enthusiastic if a greater proportion of the 
workers could discard the thought of popularity 
and address themselves only to the achieve- 
ment of artistic work. 

Mr. Finnie’s delicate mezzotints show a cer- 
tain sense of poetry; while, in pure line en- 
graving, two of the three book-plates by Mr. 
Sherborn are so good in execution and desiga 
that they may be seen without fear of dis- 
appointment even after one has taken a course 
of the exquisite manner of Hans Sebald Beham. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








THE CONTENTS OF THE PYRAMID OF 
HAWARA. 
Ilahun, Medinet el Fayum : Feb. 14, 1889. 
THE examination of the inside of this pyramid 
is now tolerably complete; the passages 1 
gencral have been cleared, except where they 
sink below the water level, and the chips and 
blocks in the chambers have all been turned 
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over. The results are that we have fragments | 
of half a dozen or more alabaster vases from 
under the water in the sepulchral chamber, 
many inscribed, and one with the cartouche of 
Amenemhat IIL., proving this pyramid to be 
his. Beside these, the question of the second 
added sarcophagus is settled by one piece 
bearing the name of the ‘“‘king’s daughter 
Ptahnefru,” showing that there was a sister of 
Sebeknefru, bearing a name of the same type, 
who must have died between the dates of the 
building up of the chamber and the death of 
Amenemhat ITI. i 

But the main honouring of this princess was 
in the outer passage-chamber, which led to the 
sepulchre. Here we found an alabaster table of 
offerings, 27 in. by 17 in., of beautiful work 
and very unusual type. It bears figures of over 
a hundred offerings, vases, plates, loaves, birds, 
&c, each inscribed with its name; seventy 
different names in all, Scattered around this 
were fragments of at least nine alabaster bowls 
in the form of half a trussed duck, most of 
which also bear the name of Ptahnefru. These 
were mostly about 18 in, or 20 in. long; one 
small one is 8 in. A peculiar feature in the 
inscriptions is that not one of the birds has any 
legs engraved to it, and the goose is often 
abbreviated to merely the head, in the title 
“king’s daughter.” Stranger still, on the ala- 
baster vases the legs have been first engraved 
and then roughly erased. . 

I carefully cleared out the sarcophagi under 
the water myself. Much charcoal showed only 
too plainly what had become of the inner 
wooden coffins; but I was puzzled by scales of 
mica and grains of quartz in the Ptahnefru 
sarcophagus. Tbese were explained by finding 
in the chamber a piece of an unmistakeable 
beard for inlaying, cut in the finest lapis lazuli. 
This showed that the features of the wooden 
coffins had been inlaid with carved stone. 

Both of the wells in the passage-chamber 
proved to be blinds, and after carefully ex- 
amining the sepulchre it appears that there 
never was any door to it; the entrance was by 
one of the sandstone roof slabs, which was 
elevated in the upper chamber, and then let fall 
into place after the interment. As it weighed 
forty or fifty tons, it was tolerably safe not to be 
lifted again. The trap-doors in the passages 
I now see to have been for sliding and not for 
falling; but the two inner ones never were 
drawn, only the outer one having been closed, 
and the others merely built up solid with 
masonry filling. 

I am now living at Illahun, and working at 
the pyramid and cemetery there, and the town 
of Tell Gurob. The latter had a peculiarly 
brief history; a dozen or twenty cartouches 
have been found, all between Khuenaten and 
Ramessu II, and not a fragment of anything 
there suggests a wider range of date. Some 
pieces of rudely decorated vases found here are, 
therefore, peculiarly interesting, as they are un- 
Egyptian in style, and are identical with archaic 
Greek pottery. The patterns are radial lines 
rising around the vessel; and ona bottle with a 
solid false neck are concentric quadrant lines. 
To have such pieces dated to the fifteenth cen- 
tury b c., and connected with an inland town 
in Egypt, is of much importance historically. 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 








PROVINCIAL EXHIBITIONS. 


AN exhibition of pictures in oil by John Sell 
Cotman, which was to have been held in the 
rooms of the Norwich Art Circle this summer, 
has, not unnaturally, been postponed to make 
way for a show of drawings and prints illns- 
trative of Old Norwich; it having been thought 
that the fitting time for such a show was during 
the period of the visit of an archaeological 
association to Norwich. ‘Old Norwich ”— 





illustrated by its own elder masters and by 
living artists—is, indeed, a capital subject for a 
show, even though its interest is chiefly local. 
At the same time it is no doubt to be desired, 
in the interests of art, that an authoritative 
exhibition of Cotman’s oil pictures shall be held 
reasonably soon. Cotman’s name has been 
made of late more than commonly public; an 
exhaustive show of the water-colour and other 
drawings, which secure his fame, has been seen 
both in the city of his birth and in London at 
the Burlington Fine Arts Club; and some 
temptation has been offered to attribute to him 
in public galleries oil pictures of which, it may 
be confidently asserted, he was never the author. 
The danger of accepting such canvasses as these 
as veritably his work is a danger of which the 
public will never be rid, until a well-sifted 
exhibition of his oil paintings is got together 
under competent and special authority. 


Tue Corporation Gallery in the town of Old- 
ham has been recently enriched by the gift by 
Mr. Charles Lees not only of a fine series of 
Turner’s Liber Studiorum—of which mention 
has already been made—but likewise of care- 
fully selected examples of many of the English 
water-colour painters. Thus there are instances 
of the work of Turner—among them a beautiful 
late drawing of ‘‘ A Bridge over the Moselle” 
—a ‘‘ Kirkstall Abbey,” by Girtin ; sketches of 
Dewint, and of many other artists hardly less 
attractive; and works in black and white by 
painters as different from each other as Con- 
stable and Samuel Prout. The black-and-white 
of Prout is, of course, in pencil, and it is chiefly 
devoted to the record of the churches and the 
timbered domestic buildings of the towns of 
Normandy. 


ARRANGEMENTS have now been completed for 
the exhibition of decorative and applied art in 
the Walker Art Gallery at Liverpool. The 
exhibition will open on April 1, and close on 
July 20. The aim of the exhibition is thus 
defined : 


‘*To make known the many beautiful designs, 
processes, fabrics, and wares generally that are 
now being produced in the United Kingdom; to 
encourage art workers ; to arouse a spirit of emu- 
lation among art manufacturers; and to elevate 
the taste of the public.’’ 


The objects exhibited will comprise tapestry 
ancient and modern, embroidery, wall papers, 
embossed leather, ceramics, stone and wood 
carving, metal work, enamels, art printing, 
bookbinding, and art work generally. The 
chairman of the executive committee is Mr. P. 
H. Rathbone; and among its members are 
Mr. James L. Bowes, Japanese Consul; and 
Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson, who recently succeeded 
Mr. Martin Conway as art professor in the 
University College, Liverpool. 


Tue Bristol Fine Arts Academy opened their 
annual exhibition in their galleries at Clifton 
this week. The private view, which attracted 
a larger number of people than usual, was fol- 
lowed on Monday by the Graphic soirée, at 
which work by local amateurs and students of 
the school is shown. The galleries contaiu 
some 800 paintings, water-colour drawings, 
pastels, and architectural designs ; and although 
tae Bristol Academy does not aspire to get 
many of the accepted pictures of the last season, 
yet its exhibition merits more generous support 
than has been accorded to it in some recent 
years, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOUOLOGY., 


THE number of exhibitions to open next week 
shows that the season is now at its height. 
First in importance is the spring exhibition of 
the Institute, which is this year a week or two 
earlier than usual. Then there is also the 
thirty-sixth annual exhibition of pictures by 





— 


artists of the continental schools, at the French 
Gallery, in Pall Mall; and the two reguler 
spring exhibitions of English and foreign pic- 
tures, side by side in the Haymarket, of Mr. 
Thomas McLean and Messrs. Arthur Tooth & 
Sons—the chief attraction at the latter being 
Fortuny’s ‘‘Le Jardin du Potte.” But what 
to some will be the most interesting exhibition 
of all will be the collection of photographs by 
the late W. F. Donkin, which has been brought 
together by a juint committee of the Alpine 
Ciub and the Photographic Society in the 
Gainsborough Gallery, Old Bond Street. 


THE Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society has 
taken permanent offices at 45, Great Marl- 
borough-street, W., and is preparing for 
another exhibition. Mr. Walter Crane remains 
president. Mr. Ernest Radford has been re- 
elected to the secretaryship. The society has 
already more than doubled its membership of 
last year, and bids fair to become a thoroughly 
representative body. 


Tue Stuart Exhibition in the New Gallery 
will remain open till Saturday, April 6. A 
number of autotypes from the principal pictures 
are now on view. 


An exhibition of the works of Barye, the 
sculptor, will be opened in May at the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts. 


ARTIST proofs of two etchings, each excellent 
of its kind, have come to us from Paris. Both 
are published by Messrs. Allison & Co., of the 
Librairie de l’Art; and both have executed by 
that able artist, M. Daniel Mordant. One of 
them has an English look, for it represents the 
game of lawn tennis with singular fidelity and 
spirit. The lady, who is vigorously preparing 
to strike the ball with an action thoroughly 
characteristic of the game, is surely a Mees 
Anglaise; and whatever be the nationality of 
the gentleman on the other side who is running 
up to the net with malign intent to ‘volley ” 
the return, he has evidently been studied—and 
studied with success—from the life. The plate 
is taken from a picture by Mr. John Lavery. 
‘* Mise a Flot” is the title of the other, which 
renders a composition of M. Ulysse Butin. 
The simple theme is made new and impressive 
by the vigorous action of the sturdy women, 
who, with a man, all knee-deep in the surf, are 
pushing off the heavy boat from the shallow 
shore. Their efforts are seconded by the sailor 
in the bows tugging at the anchor laid further 
out. The coxswain is alert, the oarsmen busy. 
The whole scene is full of life and energy. 








THE STAGE. 


UntzEss there is some alteration of arrange- 
ments before these lines are in our readers’ 
hands, Mr. Mansfield’s production of ‘‘ Richard 
the Third,” at the Globe, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal’s return to town in ‘‘ The Weaker Sex,” 
at the Court, will take place on the same 
evening. Miss Mary Rorke will be included in 
Mr. Mansfield’s cast of ‘‘ Richard the Third,” 
and Miss Annie Hughes has, it is said, a 
characteristic part in the play of Mr. Pinero. 


MARcH 28 is fixed for the first performance 
of Mr. Outram Tristram’s new play at the 
Opera Comique. Mr. Laurence Cautley bas 
an important part, and Mr. Beauchamp, who 
made a hit at the St. James’s in an ill-fated 
piece that preceded ‘‘ Brantinghame Hall,” is 
engaged. Though Miss Cudmore, who was 
lately at the Haymarket, has a small part, 
there is no juvenile heroine, strictly speaking ; 
aud it cannot be doubted that the burden of 
the piece falls on the shoulders of Lady 
Monckton, who has a distinct and peculiar 
ability for stroug characters of a certain order. 

TuE other night we went again, very tardily, 
to see ‘‘ Paul Jones” at the Prince of Wales’s, 





